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(She  (Suienty-seuenth  Jpresibent 

OF  THE 

Xjincolnshire  X£aturalist$'  OCnion. 


ERNEST  JOHN  STREAM,  M.A.  Carab.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S. 


When  the  writer  of  this  short  article  came  to  Grimsby  in 
1902,  Mr.  Stream  was  Head  Master  of  the  Wintringham 
Higher  Grade  School  and  his  name  a  household  word  as 
indeed  it  is  now.  Thereafter,  and  more  especially  after  his 
return  to  Grimsby  at  the  termination  of  the  Great  War, 
there  arose  those  enjoyable  and  encouraging  friendships  based 
on  mutual  interests  in  Natural  History  subjects — friendships 
which  many  of  us  will  always  treasure. 

The  opportunities  for  field  work,  though  all  too  few  for 
those  engaged  in  everyday  pursuits,  found  several  of  us 
visiting  the  well  known  hunting  grounds  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  on  every  possible  occasion  in  the  summer  sunshine 
and  winter  frosts :  we  have  broken  the  ice  at  Irby  Dale  to  net 
the  larva  of  Corethrci ,  and  we  have  searched  parched  areas  in 
summer  sunshine  in  quest  of  Volvox.  It  was  always  a  great 
privilege  to  share  with  him  those  happy  evenings  during 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  Aquatic  Biology  and  Micro¬ 
scopy,  together  with  the  kindred  subjects  in  which  he  was 
keenly  interested. 

Though  identification  of  species  in  all  branches  of  Natural 
History  is  the  first  essential,  the  complete  study  of  Aquatic 
Biology  entails  the  assistance  of  the  many  adjuvant  sciences  : 
Microscopy,  Light,  Photography,  Chemistry,  Embryology, 
and  so  forth.  All  these  accordingly  engaged  Mr.  Stream’s 
attention,  and  in  all  of  them  he  imparted  his  knowledge  freely 
to  his  friends. 
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One  of  the  results  of  this  mutual  study  was  the  inception 
by  him  of  a  Microscopical  Society  at  the  Wintringham  College 
and  this  did  much  to  stimulate  the  students :  surely  never 
before  in  Grimsby  was  there  such  a  display  of  optical  instru¬ 
ments  and  ardent  microscopists  as  assembled  at  the  Society’s 
meetings  on  those  evenings.  The  writer  frequently  hears  old 
students  of  the  College  refer  to  these  highly  helpful  demon- 
stratons  with  gratitude. 

Though  not  now  resident  in  Lincolnshire  Mr.  Stream  has 
by  no  means  forsaken  us,  and  his  name  will  be  permanently 
associated  with  the  Natural  History  of  our  County  by  his 
valuable  contributions  to  these  Transactions  on  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Freshwater  Algae,  which  with  their  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions,  are  a  veritable  vade-mecum  on  the  subject,  including  as 
they  do  the  Morphology,  Biology  and  Distribution  of  a  host 
of  species. 

Thoroughness  and  care  have  characterized  all  his  work, 
and  he  has  moreover  constantly  kept  himself  in  touch  with 
the  leading  authorities  concerned  in  this  difficult  study. 

W.  W. 


i 
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^presidential  j^bbress 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  November  28rd,  1983, 

BY 

A.  Roebuck,  N.D.A.,  F.R.E.S, 


BIRD  PROBLEMS  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Introduction. 

Lincolnshire  occupies  a  geographical  position  with  regard  to 
the  rest  of  the  country  which  renders  it  of  great  interest  to  the 
ornithologist.  In  this  County  during  the  last  century  there 
have  been  many  great  workers  in  the  realm  of  ornithology. 
The  names  of  John  Cordeaux,  G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  Rev.  F.  L. 
Blathwayt,  T.  J.  H.  Brogden,Max  Peacock,  Rev.  R.  P.  Alington 
will  long  be  remembered  as  those  of  pioneers.  Some  are  still 
with  us,  with  all  their  experience  to  guide  us,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  there  are  many  active  workers  now  in  the  field 
anxious  to  build  up  knowledge  on  the  foundations  laid  by  the 
early  workers.  It  seems  opportune  therefore  to  survey  the 
position  to-day,  to  review  the  progress  made  and  from  these 
deduce  suggestions  for  more  intensive  studies. 

The  Species. 

The  Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt  published  a  list  of  the  species 
recorded  for  the  County  in  the  Transactions  of  1914.  It 
includes  in  all  286  species.  If  we  examine  this  list  we  find 
that  they  can  be  broadly  classified  into : — 

I  Summer  nesting  birds  comprising  91  species.  These 

include  67  resident  and  24  migrant  species. 

II  Winter  birds  of  106  species.  These  include  the  67  resident 

species  and  39  migrant  species. 
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III  Birds  of  passage  of  15  species.  These  include  some 

charming  kinds  but  they  remain  with  us  only  a  short 
time  as  they  pass  to  and  fro  on  migration. 

IV  Accidental  visitors  of  141  species.  With  these  are  in¬ 

cluded  those  now  extinct  in  the  County. 

We  can  therefore  visualise  the  influence  of  birds  in  the 
economy  of  nature  in  this  County,  as  being  due  to  91  species 
in  the  Summer  and  106  species  in  the  Winter.  Expressed  in 
another  way  we  have  67  species  always  with  us,  These  are 
joined  by  24  migrant  species  in  the  Summer  and  39  different 
migrant  species  in  the  Winter.  Of  the  latter  group  24  species 
remain  on  the  sea  coast  so  that  inland  the  change  is  much  less 
marked.  The  1 5  species  of  passing  migrants  are  more  or  less 
fleeting  visitors  having  little  influence  in  our  economy.  The 
large  list  of  accidental  visitors  in  the  aggregate  have  scarcely 
any  influence  at  all,  singly  they  momentarily  thrill  us. 

Migration. 

Thanks  to  the  long  series  of  careful  observations  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  the  migration  lines  of  flight  are  known 
for  the  northern  portion  of  the  County.  From  my  own 
observations  during  the  last  few  years  around  Anderby,  I 
believe  the  lines  of  flight,  as  given  in  his  Presidential  Address 
in  1913,  hold  good  for  the  whole  County  north  of  Gibraltar 
Point.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Caton  Haigh  in 
1913,  and  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt  in  1914,  there  is  still  the 
need  for  observations  from  Gibraltar  Point  southwards  around 
the  Wash  and  its  hinterland.  It  is  quite  possible  that  differ¬ 
ences  will  be  found  in  this  area. 

Apart  from  the  longer  journeys  of  the  migrants  much 
information  is  still  required  about  the  local  movements  of 
resident  species.  There  appears  to  be  every  possible  gradation 
between  a  species  like  a  Robin,  which  may  remain  the  whole 
year  in  a  garden,  and  a  long  distance  migrant  such  as  a 
Swallow.  The  problem  is  extremely  difficult.  In  the  case  of 
the  Rook  I  cannot  find  any  evidence  that  migration  influences 
either  the  individual  flocks  or  the  total  number  of  birds  in  the 
County.  It  might  be  contended  that  immigration  were  counter- 
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balanced  by  emigration,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  flocks 
would  be  uniformly  affected.  If  large  numbers  of  migrant 
Rooks  reach  our  coast,  then  it  would  seem  that  they  pass  on 
elsewhere  as  in  the  case  of  birds  of  passage. 

Ringing  has  in  recent  years  contributed  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  both  the  larger  and  the  lesser  movements  of 
birds.  It  has  given  us  information  about  another  feature  of 
bird  life  of  great  importance,  namely  the  length  of  life  of 
individuals,  e.g.  a  Black-Headed  Gull  has  been  known  to  live 
20  years,  a  Heron  16,  a  Tufted  Duck  14  and  a  Woodcock  12 
years. 

Another  problem,  very  difficult  to  study,  upon  which 
ringing  or  other  suitable  marking  and  trapping  may  throw 
light,  is  whether  this  or  that  species  mates  for  life. 

Census  Data. 

Of  the  species  which  regularly  nest  in  the  County  we  speak 
of  some  as  common  and  of  others  as  rare,  without  ever  defining 
the  terms  used.  Can  we  find  out  how  many  we  have  of  each 
species?  Is  our  knowledge  increasing  in  this  matter?  In 
recent  years  a  census  has  been  made  of  three  species  and 
useful  data  upon  three  others. 

The  Heron.  In  1928  a  census  was  made  of  the  Heronries 
of  England  and  Wales  by  E.  M.  Nicholson  and  H.  F. 
Witherby  (1).*  In  Lincolnshire  there  were  found  to  be  8 
heronries  containing  150  nests.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
heronries  and  the  number  of  nests  in  each  :  Willoughby  Wood 
42,  Muckton  Wood  34,  Evedon  Wood  20,  Wharton  Wood  20, 
Old  Hagg  Wood  18,  Appleby  13,  Kingerby  2  and  Aswarby 
Park  1. 

The  Rook.  In  1929  I  surveyed  the  Rookeries  of  Lindsey, 
and  in  1930  those  of  Kesteven  and  Holland.  In  Lindsey  there 
were  442  rookeries  containing  22,447  nests.  In  Kesteven  there 
were  160  rookeries  containing  8,432  nests,  and  in  Holland 
there  were  118  rookeries  with  4,412  nests.  Altogether  there 
were  70,582  nesting  birds,  the  average  size  of  a  rookery  was 

*  The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  list  of  works  at  the  end  of 

this  address. 
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49  nests,  and  there  was  a  rookery  on  an  average  to  3-4  square 
miles.  On  the  Wolds  the  birds  were  three  times  as  common 
as  on  an  equivalent  area  of  fenland  (2). 

The  Great  Crested  Grebe.  In  1931  a  survey  of  the 
breeding  places  of  this  bird  was  made  by  T.  H.  Harrisson  and 
P.  A.  D.  Hollom  (3).  In  this  County  we  had  26  nesting  pairs 
disposed  as  follows  on  12  sites:  Revesby  Reservoir  io,  Filling- 
ham  3,  Culverthorpe  2,  Denton  Reservoir  2,  Grimsthorpe  2, 
and  Deeping  St.  James,  Harlaxton,  L.M.S.  Pit  Lincoln, 
L.N.E.R.  Pit  Lincoln,  Norton  Place,  Sleaford  Ballast  Pit 
and  Syston  Park  1  each. 

Sparrow  Hawk  and  Kestrel.  In  our  Transactions  of 
1932  S.  A.  Cox  and  R.  May  report  an  example  of  a  more 
strictly  local  type  of  census.  In  some  thirteen  parishes  around 
Grimsby,  Barton  and  Caistor  there  were  16  nests  of  Sparrow 
Hawks  and  8  of  Kestrels.  This  indicates  that  there  are  twice 
as  many  Sparrow  Hawks  as  Kestrels.  Other  important  details 
are  given.  This  is  a  type  of  study  much  to  be  commended, 
especially  on  an  enclosed  area.  From  selected  areas  of  this 
type  a  census  by  sample  for  the  whole  County  could  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

The  Barn  Owl.  In  1932  several  of  our  members  made 
counts  of  the  nesting  birds  of  this  species,  most  of  the  results 
being  published  in  the  1932  Transactions.  In  eight  districts 
with  a  total  area  of  250  square  miles  41  nests  or  breeding 
pairs  were  found.  Assuming  these  areas  to  be  representative 
portions  of  the  County  this  would  give  us  a  total  population 
of  410  pairs,  or  one  pair  to  six  square  miles.  Greater  accuracy 
would  have  been  obtained  if  we  had  been  able  to  find  members 
who  would  have  surveyed  an  area  of  the  Wolds,  say  near 
Louth,  an  area  in  Kesteven,  say  around  Grantham,  and 
another  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  progress  in  census 
work  has  been  made  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  act  as 
incentives  to  further  efforts. 

Relative  Constancy  of  a  Species. 

Another  important  problem  relative  to  any  species  is  its 
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constancy  or  otherwise  in  numbers.  Is  a  particular  species 
increasing  in  abundance  or  becoming  rarer  ?  Only  by  a 
repetition  of  a  census  over  a  sufficiently  large  area  after  an 
interval  of  years  can  this  be  really  settled.  Nothing  less  than 
the  County  should  be  the  unit  of  area  in  this  work.  It  will 
easily  be  seen  that  the  disappearance  of  a  species  in  one  parish 
and  its  appearance  in  a  new  parish  might  give  a  totally  false 
impression  to  observers  in  those  parishes.  To  one  it  will 
appear  to  be  increasing,  to  the  other  it  will  appear  to  be 
diminishing  in  numbers,  whereas  in  the  County  as  a  whole  its 
numbers  may  be  constant.  We  have  actual  data  upon  two 
species. 

The  Heron  has  apparently  more  than  doubled  its  num¬ 
bers  in  twenty  years.  In  1908  there  were  5  heronries  with 
about  66  nests,  whereas  in  1928  there  were  8  heronries  with 
150  nests  (1). 

The  Rook  between  1929  and  1933  remained  remarkably 
constant  in  numbers.  In  the  1933  survey  there  were  in  Lindsey 
477  rookeries  containing  22,303  nests,  in  Kesteven  172  rookeries 
containing  8,509  nests,  in  Holland  136  rookeries  containing 
4,512  nests.  There  were  altogether  70,648  nesting  birds.  The 
average  size  of  a  rookery  was  45  nests  and  there  was  a  rookery 
to  3-2  square  miles.  There  have  been  local  changes.  In 
Lindsey  the  sites  of  67  rookeries  have  been  abandoned  and 
102  new  sites  occupied  ;  in  Kesteven  24  sites  have  been  lost 
and  there  are  36  new  sites ;  in  Holland  16  sites  have  been  lost 
and  there  are  34  new  sites. 

We  have  no  data,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  on  other  species. 
Of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt  wrote 
in  1914:  “It  has  apparently  increased  its  breeding  range 
considerably  in  the  County  during  the  last  20  years  ....  In  a 
few  years  the  species  will  perhaps  inhabit  every  suitable  sheet 
of  water  in  the  County”. 

From  the  1931  census  it  would  seem  that  the  rate  of 
extension  has  slowed  down  in  recent  years.  In  that  year  the 
most  northerly  point  was  Norton  Place,  but  it  has  since 
reached  Brigg. 
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Winter  Flocks. 

For  the  ornithologist  the  study  of  flocks  and  flocking  provides 
work  during  the  winter  months.  Our  principal  flocks  are 
composed  of  Black  Headed,  Black  Backed,  Herring  and  Com¬ 
mon  Gulls;  Rooks,  Jackdaws,  Hoodies,  Starlings,  Redwings, 
Fieldfares,  Bramblings,  Meadow  Pipits,  Greenfinches,  Chaf¬ 
finches,  Linnets,  Snow  Buntings,  Yellow  Hammers,  Sparrows  ; 
Pink  Footed  and  Brent  Geese;  Mallard,  Teal,  Wigeon, 
Sheld-duck,  Scaup  and  Scoters  amongst  the  Ducks,  Lapwings, 
Golden  Plover,  Grey  Plover,  Redshank,  Ringed  Plover,  Dun¬ 
lin,  Knot,  Woodpigeon,  Skylark,  Moorhen  and  Coot.  Flocks 
have  long  had  a  wide  and  varied  appeal.  Even  our  language 
is  enriched  by  the  names  given  to  various  flocks, — a  building 
of  Rooks,  a  murmuration  of  Starlings,  an  exaltation  of  Larks, 
a  gaggle  of  Geese,  a  charm  of  Goldfinches,  etc.  (4). 

Much  has  yet  to  be  learnt  of  them.  There  is  the  problem 
of  the  constitution  of  the  various  flocks.  In  the  covey  of  Part¬ 
ridges  we  see  the  beginning — a  family  party.  Are  the  flocks 
we  see  composed  of  the  united  families  of  a  district  ?  Are  they 
composed  of  old  and  young,  migrants  and  residents  ?  Are  they 
congregations  of  the  young  birds  only  of  a  district  ?  Are  they 
non-breeding  birds,  some  immature,  others  unmated  birds  of 
both  sexes  ?  Are  they  flocks  of  one  sex  ?  Are  they  composed 
of  one  or  of  several  species  ?  Once  they  have  formed,  do  they 
remain  permanently  associated  or  are  they  formed  daily  ?  Do 
several  flocks  still  further  combine  for  roosting  into  major 
flocks,  or  do  they  roost  as  flocks,  or  do  they  separate  into 
lesser  units  for  roosting  ?  As  regards  their  feeding  grounds 
have  they  any  restrictions  as  regards  the  area  over  which  they 
range  or  do  they  make  regular  daily  tours  ? 

During  recent  years  I  have  endeavoured  to  contribute  a 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  two  species — the  Starling  and 
the  Rook.  Both  these  feed  in  flocks  during  the  day  and  at 
night  many  flocks  may,  but  do  not  always,  join  together  at  a 
common  roosting  place.  From  these  roosts  the  flocks  separate 
in  the  morning  and  journey  to  their  several  feeding  grounds 
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often  many  miles  distant.  Fog  appears  to  be  the  only  obstacle 
to  their  dispersal  and  in  such  weather  the  fields  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity  of  the  roosts  are  somewhat  congested  with  birds 
and  their  normal  foodstuffs  tend  to  be  exhausted.  During  the 
winter  of  1932,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Directors  of 
Education  of  the  three  Divisions,  Mr.  S.  Maudson  Grant  for 
Lindsey,  Mr.  Alexander  Russell  for  Kesteven  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
McKnight  for  Holland,  and  through  them  the  Head  Teachers 
of  the  schools,  I  was  able  to  locate  the  roosting  places  of  these 
species  as  given  below. 

Starling  Roosts. 

In  Lindsey. 

1  Camp  Covert,  2  miles  west  of  Kirmington  ;  2  Brumpton 
Dale,  Grasby  Bottom;  3  Mare  Hill,  Brocklesby  ;  4  Maltby 
Wood  ;  5  The  Rosary,  Thonock  Park  ;  6  Huttoft ;  7  Chalk  Pit 
near  Barrow  Hall;  8  Fox  Covert,  South  Ferriby;  9  Stickney 
Brick  Pits  ;  10  Hagnaby  Lock  Brick  Pits  ;  1 1  Several  colonies 
between  Ferriby  Cliff  and  Barrow  Haven  ;  12  Sutton-on-Sea 
Brick  Pits;  13  Farlesthorpe  Brick  Pits;  14  Fox  Covert, 
Wyham  ;  15  Wyham  End  Pit;  16  Lowfields  Plantation, 

North  Ormsby  ;  17  North  Ormsby  Wood;  18  Somerby,  near 
Gainsborough;  19  America  Farm,  Legbourne ;  20  Dunholme 
Holt,  near  Lincoln;  21  Spridlington  Thorns;  22  Glentworth 
Lane,  Kexby ;  23  Ross  Farm,  between  Amcotts  and  Keadby  ; 
24  Near  Lodge,  Panton;  25  Fox  Covert,  East  Torrington ; 
26  Ash  Holt,  Brampton,  near  Torksey ;  27  Welton  Wood  ; 
28  Trent  side,  Burton-on-Stather ;  29  Mother  Wood,  Wood- 
thorpe  ;  30  Between  Louth  and  Keddington  Locks  ;  31  Planta¬ 
tion  west  of  Middlethorpe  ;  32  Near  Patchett  Holes,  near  East 
Kirkby  ;  33  Near  Home  Farm,  Revesby  ;  34  Opposite  Read’s 
Island;  35  Norton  Place;  36  Ingoldmells  (Summer  roost); 
37  Sewage  Station,  Thrunscoe. 

In  Kesteven. 

1  Gorse  Hill,  near  Navenby;  2  Thorpe  Tilney;  3  Mount 
Pleasant  Farm,  Claypole  ;  4  Martin’s  Plantation,  Dry  Dod- 
dington  ;  5  Potter  Hanworth  Woods  ;  6  Near  Blankney  Wood  ; 
7  Near  Nocton  Wood  ;  8  Blankney  Barff ;  9  Martin  Road, 
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Metheringham  ;  to  Near  Burton  Coggles  ;  u  Between  North 
Witham  and  Corby;  12  King’s  Covert,  Timberland ;  13 

Swarby  Gorse ;  14  Northern  Plantation,  Swarby ;  15  Near 
Leadenham ;  16  Hough-on-the-Hill  (Summer  roost). 

In  Holland. 

1  Brick  Pits,  Wrangle;  2  St.  Lambert’s  Hall,  Weston; 
3  Onslow  House  Farm,  Gedney  Drove  End;  4  Foul  Anchor, 
Tydd  St.  Mary’s;  5  Leadenham  Farm,  Holbeach  St.  Mark’s; 
6  Wyberfeon  Fen,  near  Boston. 

Rook  Roosts. 

In  Lindsey. 

1  Beesby  Wood,  near  Hawerby;  2  Hell  Furze,  near  Cadeby 
Lodge;  3  Grimble  Wood,  Elkington  ;  4  Somerby  Hall,  near 
Gainsborough  ;  5  Between  Glentworth  and  Harpswell ;  6  Near 
the  Mill,  Legbourne  ;  7  Plantation,  Legbourne  ;  8  Vicarage, 
Legbourne ;  9  Bog  Plantation,  Legbourne;  10  Legbourne 
Wood;  1 1  Muckton  Wood ;  i2Kenwick;  13  North  Reston ;  14 
Burwell  Wood  ;  15  Kingerby  Wood  ;  16  Rough  Wood,  Kettle- 
thorpe ;  17  Welton  Wood,  near  Spilsby  ;  18  Tickler’s  Close, 
Strubby  ;  19  Round  Wood,  Hainton  ;  20  Double  Nurseries, 
Hainton  ;  21  Priory  Wood  belt,  Hagnaby  ;  22  Cherry  Holt 
belt,  near  Miningsby  ;  23  Patchett  Holes,  East  Kirkby  ;  24  The 
Scrub,  East  Kirkby ;  25  Ash  Holt,  Lusby ;  26  Houghton’s 
Covert,  between  Immingham  and  Habrough;  27  Plantation 
by  railway,  Appleby;  28  Near  the  Hall,  Appleby;  29  Ermine 
House,  Appleby;  30  Ketsby  Carrs;  31  The  Manor,  Barrow- 
on-Humber;  32  The  Grove,  Barrow-on-Humber ;  33  The 
Hall,  Barrow-on-Humber;  34  Thorney  Wood,  Ulceby  by 
Fordington  ;  35  Fordington,  south  of  Ulceby;  36  Wilksby 
Lane,  Revesby  ;  37  Mareham  Road,  Revesby  ;  38  Rowberries, 
Revesby;  39  Ash  Wood,  Revesby;  40  Tumby  Wood; 
41  Fulsby  Wood  ;  42  College  Covert  Woods,  Thornton  Abbey  ; 
43  Killingholme  ;  44  Anderby  Rectory  ;  45  Raithby  Brackens 
(to  November  5th,  then  to  No.  14);  46  Melton  High  Wood, 
Melton  Ross  ;  47  Hendale  Wood,  Grasby  Bottom  ;  48  Hermit¬ 
age  Wood,  Riby  ;  49  Crow  Pits,  Riby ;  50  Hall  Belt,  Riby ; 
51  North  Willingham  Hall  Woods ;  52Claxby;  33  Fen  Wood, 
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Bishopbridge  ;  54  Manby,  near  Broughton  ;  55  South  Thoresby 
Grove;  56  King  Wood  Farm,  Brigg  to  Barton  Road; 
57  White’s  Wood,  near  Gainsborough;  58  Holton  Beckering; 
59  West  Torrington  ;  60  Market  Rasen  ;  61  Eastgate,  Lincoln  ; 
62  Brocklesby  Woods;  63  Well  Vale,  near  Alford. 

In  Kesteven. 

1  Dembleby  Thorns ;  2  Middle  Wood,  between  Newton  and 
Haceby ;  3  The  Mill,  Claypole ;  4  The  Rectory  Field,  Clay- 
pole  ;  5  Stubton  Hill  Top  ;  6  Plantation  between  Stubton  and 
Fenton ;  7  Potterhanworth  Woods  ;  8  Station  Wood,  Blankney  ; 
9  Bloxholme  Road  end  of  Park,  Blankney  ;  10  Martin  Road 
Crossing  Wood,  Blankney;  n  Nocton  Fen  Road  Wood, 
Blankney;  12  Washingborough  Hall;  13  Heighington  Hall; 
14  Haverholme  Wood;  15  Gilbert’s  Wood,  Doddington ; 
16  Twyford  Forest,  near  Corby;  17  King’s  Covert,  Timber- 
land  ;  18  Aswarby  Thorns;  19  Digby ;  20  Donkey  Plantation, 
Temple  Bruer ;  21  Bloxholme  Woods;  22  Casewick  Hall 
Woods. 

In  Holland. 

1  Wrangle  Manor  House;  2  Red  House  Farm,  Gedney 
Marsh  ;  3  Boatmere  Farm,  Gedney  Marsh  ;  4  Tydd  St.  Mary. 

The  roosts  of  both  Starlings  and  Rooks  vary  enormously  in 
size.  The  Starlings  roost  in  low  bushes  or  on  low  branches  of 
trees,  and  the  Rooks  high  up  in  trees.  If  any  roosts  have  been 
missed  I  hope  I  may  be  informed  of  them,  especially  Rook 
roosts  as  these  birds  are  more  attached  to  sites  than  Starlings. 

The  study  of  other  species  in  their  roosting  quarters  is 
most  interesting  (8). 

Distribution  of  the  Species. 

In  the  census  data  of  the  species  given  above,  the  uneven 
character  ot  their  distribution  is  emphasised.  Before  much 
thought  was  given  to  the  territorial  requirements  of  birds,  and 
at  a  time  when  undue  stress  was  laid  upon  migratory  move¬ 
ments,  they  were  too  often  regarded  as  wanderers  of  no  fixed 
abode.  In  reality,  during  spring  and  summer  when  the  strain 
of  life  is  at  its  highest,  they  are  very  closely  attached  to  rela- 
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tively  small  areas  around  their  nests.  The  more  one  studies 
the  species  the  more  one  realises  how  patchy  their  distribution 
is,  precisely  as  in  the  species  of  other  groups  of  living  creatures. 
It  is  highly  desirable  therefore  that  we  should  have  the  nesting 
species  duly  recorded  in  their  divisions  (6). 

Ecology  and  Territory. 

Consequent  upon  the  uneven  distribution  of  a  species  arises  the 
need  for  more  work  to  be  done  upon  Bird  Ecology,  that  is 
their  relation  to  plants  and  animals,  to  themselves  and  to  our¬ 
selves.  Here  is  abundant  scope  for  the  enthusiast.  We  might 
begin  by  getting  accurate  data  on  the  birds  of  our  (i)  Towns 
such  as  Grimsby  and  Lincoln  ;  (2)  Villages ;  (3)  Gardens  and 
Orchards;  (4)  Farms,  on  the  Wolds  or  on  the  Fens,  etc.;  (5) 
Commons  and  Wastes  such  as  Scotter,  Laughton,  Manton  ; 
(6)  Large  Parks  ;  (7)  Woods  of  various  types  and  Forests  ;  (8) 
Sea  Shore,  such  as  the  dunes,  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Wash 
and  the  muddy  sands  and  marshes  of  the  Humber  ;  (9)  Rivers, 
Ponds  and  Lakes.  Our  knowledge  is  too  scanty  to  allow  us 
to  make  finer  divisions  than  these  at  the  present  time.  A 
series  of  sample  censuses  on  such  areas  would  be  extremely 
valuable  to  the  science  as  a  whole  (5). 

Fluctuation  in  Numbers  during  the  year. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
great  increase  in  numbers  of  our  summer  nesting  species 
during  the  nesting  season.  The  magnitude  of  this  increase  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  food  supply  in  our  County.  The 
variation  in  numbers  of  those  which  visit  us  in  winter,  is 
dependent  on  conditions  in  other  lands,  but  their  maintenance 
here  is  dependent  on  our  own  reserves  of  food. 

Considering  the  breeding  species,  more  observations  are 
required  upon  the  incubation  periods  for  the  eggs.  Of  the  91 
species  we  have  data,  not  always  really  adequate,  on  78  species. 
As  regards  the  duration  of  the  fledging  period  we  have  data  for 
23  species.  The  period  during  which  the  young  are  fed  by  the 
parent  birds  is  still  less  known  (6). 

The  mortality  in  the  nest  and  subsequently,  and  the 
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various  causes  of  it  are  well  worth  study.  Such  study  would 
throw  light  upon  the  problem  of  good  and  bad  nesting  seasons. 
After  the  actual  nesting  season  can  we  discover  more  of  the 
fate  of  individuals?  Consequent  upon  these  nesting  problems 
or  these  struggles  for  existence  the  population  fluctuates  con¬ 
siderably  throughout  the  year. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  this  more  clearly  by  means 
of  graphs  (see  text-figs.)  and  have  chosen  a  summer  migrant, 
resident,  and  a  winter  migrantjfor  illustration. 

(a)  Summer  Migrant,  Willow  Warbler.  These  are  with  us 
during  the  more  prosperous  months  of  the  year.  They  arrive 
in  spring  and  at  once  proceed  with  reproduction.  The  graph 
is  based  on  nests  studied  by  keeping  records  of  the  eggs  laid, 
the  number  hatched,  the  young  reared,  etc.  By  midsummer 
the  population  has  increased  to  four-fold  or  more,  for  the  times 
are  good.  There  is  an  ever  increasing  food  supply.  When 
reproduction  ceases  the  continuance  of  losses  cause  the  curve 
to  fall.  Then  they  leave  us  to  try  other  lands.  Probably  the 
numbers  which  leave  the  whole  County  are  always  greater 
than  those  which  come. 

(b)  Winter  Migrant,  Redwing.  This  species  arrives  when 
conditions  are  getting  progressively  worse.  Its  losses  appear 
to  be  worse  in  snowy  weather,  and  such  losses  are  not  counter¬ 
balanced  by  reproduction  with  us.  Its  curve  of  abundance  is 
wholly  a  descending  one.  In  mild  open  winters  the  curve  will 
tend  to  be  uniform;  in  harder  winters  the  curve  will  dip  more 
at  points  corresponding  to  spells  of  snow,  but  accurate  data 
are  lacking  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

(c)  Resident,  Rook.  As  such  species  are  with  us  all  the  year 
round,  they  are  subjected  to  the  food  and  weather  conditions 
of  both  types  of  migrants.  The  curve  therefore  tends  to  be  a 
combination  of  the  other  two.  There  is  a  rapid  increase  of 
population  at  the  nesting  season  and  subsequently  a  fall,  until 
at  the  end  of  the  yearly  cycle  all  the  increase  has  been  lost. 

By  studies  of  this  kind  we  shall  ultimately  be  able  to 
understand  why  some  species  lay  large  numbers  of  eggs  and 
others  very  few,  and  yet  both  may  remain  equally  abundant. 
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Fluctuation  of  numbers  throughout  the  year. 

Horizontal  spaces  indicate  the  12  months  Jan.  to  Dec.  The 
Willow  Warbler  is  with  us  from  April  to  Sept.;  the  Redwing  from 
Oct.  to  March;  and  the  Rook  from  Jan.  to  Dec.  In  the  Rook 
figure  Curve  A  refers  to  two  small  rookeries  which  reared  all  their 
young;  and  Curve  B  to  one  medium  rookery  which  reared  no 
young. 
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Feeding  Problems. 

The  ultimate  position  of  a  bird  in  the  economy  of  nature  in  the 
County  is  determined  by  its  numbers  and  the  food  it  consumes. 
Upon  these  depend  its  relative  position  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  balance  of  nature,  that  is,  to  its  relation  to  plants,  insects, 
etc.,  but  also  the  proper  assessment  of  its  economic  position 
with  regard  to  mankind. 

First  let  us  find  out  the  daily  routine  of  any  particular 
species.  Has  it  definite  meal  times  or  does  it  nibble  indiscrim¬ 
inately  as  opportunities  arise  all  day  long?  Further  how 
much  food  is  required  a  day,  both  the  volume  and  the  weight? 

During  the  summer  I  experimented  with  young  fully 
fledged  rooks.  The  average  weight  of  food  consumed  per  day 
was  69  5  grams.  The  minimum  daily  consumption  recorded 
was  567  grams  and  the  maximum  127  6  grams.  The  average 
daily  volume  was  140  ccs.,  representing  a  yearly  volume  of 
51 100  ccs.  or  3116  cubic  inches.  Combining  the  average 
weight  consumed  a  day  with  the  census  data  (second  survey) 
and  the  fluctuation  of  numbers  during  the  year  we  get :  — 
Annual  Consumption  of  Food  by  Rooks. 


In 

Lindsey 

1510*2 

tons. 

In  Kesteven 

576*2 

tons. 

In 

Holland 

•••  305*5 

tons. 

Total 

...  2391*9 

tons. 

The  kind  of  food  eaten  is  important  and  should  be  defined 
as  accurately  as  possible.  It  is  obvious  that  the  food  must 
vary  considerably  throughout  the  year,  e.g.  fruits  are  only 
obtainable  at  certain  seasons,  the  insects  of  winter  may  differ 
markedly  from  those  of  summer,  etc.  Closely  connected  with 
this  we  have  to  consider  the  degree  of  adaptability  of  a  species 
to  other  foods.  The  House  Sparrow  on  a  fruit  farm,  one  in  a 
town,  and  one  on  a  cereal  growing  farm  have  very  different 
foodstuffs  available. 

When  considering  the  food  consumed  by  a  species  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  quantity  is  not  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  year,  but  is  dependent  on  the  numbers  of  the 
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birds.  It  is  at  the  nesting  season  that  most  food  is  consumed 
and  at  this  season  the  proportion  of  animal  food  in  the  diet  is 
highest.  In  the  case  of  the  Rook  42  %  is  consumed  in  April 
to  June,  while  66  %  is  consumed  from  March  to  August. 

It  will  be  seen  how  impossible  it  is  to  assess  the  good  or 
harm  done  by  a  species  from  a  limited  number  of  observations 
on  its  diet. 

Other  Problems. 

All  the  features  of  bird  life  so  far  stressed  have  been  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned  with  bird  population.  There  are  other 
ways  of  studying  birds  which  may  have  stronger  appeals  to 
various  members.  Bird  song  in  all  its  aspects  ;  flight  problems 
such  as  altitude,  speed  or  duration  ;  bird  mind  and  its  develop¬ 
ment ;  the  behaviour  in  the  nests  of  the  nestlings;  courtship 
and  the  mating  problems  generally,  all  afford  endless  possibili¬ 
ties  for  further  studies. 

There  are  numbers  of  would  be  observers  willing  and 
anxious  to  start,  but  it  is  remarkably  difficult  for  a  beginner  to 
know  how  to  commence.  Let  us  as  members  of  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Naturalists’  Union  give  a  lead  to  them  and  help  all  we 
can  towards  a  solution  of  these  problems. 
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LAND  AND  FRESHWATER  SHELLS  IN  THE  LIME 
DEPOSITS  AROUND  BROUGHTON, 

near  Brigg.  Second  Paper.1 

J.  F.  Musham. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Mr.  C.  F.  B.  Shillito’s  work 
during  1933  on  these  deposits.  Two  sites  at  Long  Close, 
Castlethorpe,  in  addition  to  the  one  dealt  with  in  the  paper 
already  published,  and  other  sites  at  Tanyard  Field,  Castle¬ 
thorpe,  and  Green  Marsh,  Far  Wood,  Broughton,  have  now 
been  investigated.  By  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard 
we  are  able  to  add  some  observations  by  him  on  these  Tanyard 
Field  and  Green  Marsh  deposits,  which  form  valuable  supple¬ 
ments  to  his  notes  on  the  Long  Close  and  other  deposits 
which  were  incorporated  with  the  former  report. 

Our  thanks  are  again  due  to  Mr.  Kennard  and  Mr. 
Oldham  for  their  kindness  in  verifying  all  the  univalves  and 
bivalves  respectively. 

Long  Close  Castlethorpe,  Second  Site,  30  to  50ft.  O.D. 
Pomatias  elegans ,  very  rare  ;  Acme  l  incat  a,  rare  ;  Carycliium  mini¬ 
mum ,  abundant;  Limnaea  pereger  and  Limnaea  palustr is,  N.D.R., 
rare;  Limnaea  truncatula,  abundant;  Planorhis  leucostoma,  abun¬ 
dant  (some  of  the  examples  curiously  distorted);  Planovbis 
contortus ,  rare;  Aplexa  hyp  norum,  common;  Papilla  muscorum, 
very  rare  ;  Vertigo  pusilla,  V .  antivertigo,  and  V .  sub  striata,  com¬ 
mon  ;  V.  pygmaea ,  rare ;  V.  genesii,  common  ;  V.  moulinsiana, 
very  rare  ;  V.  alpestris ,  very  rare  (uncommon  in  fossil  state) ; 
V.  august ior,  very  rare  ;  Columella  edentula ,  very  rare  ;  A  canthinula 
aculeata ,  rare;  A  .  lamellata,  very  rare;  V allonia pulchella,  common  ; 
V.  excentrica,  very  rare  ;  V.  costata ,  abundant  ;  Cochlicopa  lubrica, 
abundant ;  Punctum  pygmaeum,  abundant ;  Goniodiscus  rotundatus , 
abundant ;  G.  ruderatus ,  common  ;  Arion  sp.,  abundant ;  Petasina 
fulva,  rare;  Zonitoides  nitidus,  abundant;  Helicella  nitidula,  com- 

1  See  Transactions,  1932,  pp.  93-98.  N.D.R.  =  New  divisional  record, 
as  bef  >re. 
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mon ;  H.  pura,  very  rare;  H.  radiatula ,  abundant;  Vitrea 
crystallina,  common;  Limax  sp.,  common;  L.  maximus,  rare  ; 
L.  arborum,  common;  Agriolimax  laevis,  very  rare;  Trochulus 
hispidus,  rare ;  Arianta  arbustorum,  common;  Cepaea  nemoralis , 
common  ;  Succinea  pfeifferi ,  abundant ;  5.  oblonga,  rare  ;  Clausilia 
rugosa,  common  ;  Marpessa  laminata,  very  rare  ;  Pisidium  persona - 
turn,  abundant ;  P.  cinereum ,  common  ;  P.  obtusale,  rare ;  P. 
milium ,  very  rare.  A  few  ova  of  Helicoids. 

Long  Close,  Castlethorpe,  Third  Site,  80  to  50ft.  O.D. 

Limnaea  truncatula,  Planorbis  leucostoma,  Carychium  minimum y 
Punctum  pygmaeum,  all  common  ;  V allonia  pulchella ,  rare  ;  V. 
costata ,  common  ;  A canthinula  aculeata ,  common  ;  Vertigo  genesii , 
V.  alpestris ,  V.  pygmaea,  V.  antivertigo,  all  very  rare  ;  V.  substriata 
and  V.  angustior,  rare ;  V .  pusilla ,  common;  Columella  edentula , 
rare;  Cochlicopa  lubrica,  common;  G  onio  discus  rot  undatus  and  G. 
ruderatus,  very  rare  ;  Limax  sp.  and  L.  arborum,  rare  ;  L.  maximus , 
very  rare  ;  Zonitoides  nitidus,  common  ;  Helicella  nitidula  and  H. 
radiatula,  common  ;  Vitrea  crystallina,  Petasina  fulva  and  Trochulus 
hispidus,  all  common  ;  Xerophila  itala,  a  single  example  ;  Succinea 
pjeifferi ,  rare  ;  Cecilioides  acicula  and  Arianta  arbustorum ,  very  rare  ; 
Cepaea  nemoralis ,  rare  ;  Clausilia  rugosa ,  common  ;  Ova  of  Heli¬ 
coids,  common  ;  Pisidium  cinereum,  common  ;  P.  personatum  and 
P.  obtusale,  rare. 

Tanyard  Field,  Castlethorpe,  Upper  Bed  above  Peat, 

19  to  20ft.  O.D. 

Bithynia  tentaculata ,  abundant  (opercula  more  abundant);  Valvata 
piscinalis ,  common  ;  V.  cristata,  abundant ;  Limnaea  palustris, 
N.D.R.  and  L.  pereger,  both  common  ;  L.  truncatula,  very  rare  ; 
Planorbis  planorbis  (umbilicatus),  rare;  P,  corneas,  very  rare  ;  P. 
albus  and  P.  contortus,  rare  ;  P.  vortex  and  P.  complanatus,  very 
rare;  Ancylus  lacustris,  very  rare;  Succinea  pfeifferi,  common; 
Carychium  minimum,  rare;  Cecilioides  acicula  and  Punctum  pygmaeum, 
very  rare  ;  V allonia  pulchella  and  V.  costata,  very  rare  ;  V.  excen - 
trica,  common  ;  Cochilcopa  lubrica ,  common  ;  Vertigo  pygmaea  and 
V.  antivertigo ,  very  rare  ;  Papilla  muscornm  and  Goniodiscus  rotun- 
datus,  very  rare;  Trochulus  hispidus,  abundant;  Arion  sp.  (ova), 
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common;  Limax  arborum,  rare;  Helicella  nitidula,  H.  puva  and 
H.  radiatula ,  very  rare  ;  Zonitoides  nitidus,  rare  ;  Cepaea  nemovalis 
and  Clausilia  rugosa,  very  rare  ;  Pisidium  cinereum ,  P.  subtruncatum 
and  P.  nitidum ,  rare  ;  P.  milium ,  P.  pnlchellum  and  P.  henslowanum , 
very  rare. 

Tanyard  Field,  Castlethorpe  (same  Bed  as  above). 
Gathered  on  top  after  filling  in. 

Valvata  piscinalis ,  very  rare;  F.  cvistata  and  Limnaea  pereger , 
rare ;  Planorbis  cavinaius ,  P.  a/5rs,  P.  contortus ,  and  Carychium 
minimum ,  all  very  rare;  Avion ,  sp.,  rare;  Punctum  pygmaeum , 
very  rare;  Ancylus  lacustris ,  Limax  arborum,  Papilla  muscorum , 
Vertigo  antivertigo ,  Cochlicopa  lubvica ,  and  Vallonia  excentrica ,  all 
very  rare ;  Helicella  nitidula,  rare ;  fiP  radiatula,  very  rare ; 
Trochulus  hispidus,  rare;  Cepaea  nemovalis  and  Cecilioides  acicula, 
very  rare  ;  Bithynia  tentaculata,  common  (with  a  quantity  of  its 
opercula)  ;  Pisidium  personatum  and  P.  cinereum ,  very  rare. 

Tanyard  Field,  Castlethorpe,  Lower  White  Marl  Bed. 

Opercula  of  Bithynia  tentaculata ,  common  ;  Limnaea  truncatula 
and  Planorbis  leucostoma,  very  rare ;  Carychium  minimum  and 
Punctum  pygmaeum ,  common;  Acanthinula  aculeata,  very  rare; 
Vallonia  costata,  common;  F.  pulchella ,  abundant;  Cochlicopa 
lubvica ,  common  ;  Avion  sp.,  very  rare;  Papilla  muscorum,  com¬ 
mon  ;  V  evtigo  genesii,  abundant ;  F.  substriata,  rare;  Columella 
edentula  and  Limax  sp.,  very  rare;  L.  arborum  and  Helicella 
radiatula,  abundant ;  //.  nitidula,  very  rare ;  Vitvea  cvystallina 
and  Petasina  fulva,  common;  Arianta  arbustorum ,  very  rare; 
Succinea  pfeijferi,  common  ;  Pisidium  sp.  (one  valve). 

Green  Marsh,  Far  Wood,  Broughton,  First  Site. 

70  to  75ft.  O.D. 

Acme  lineata ,  very  rare  ;  Limnaea  truncatula,  Carychium  minimum, 
Punctum  pygmaeum,  all  common  ;  Acanthinula  aculeata .  very  rare  ; 
Vallonia  pulchella  and  F.  costata,  both  common  ;  F.  excentrica, 
rare  ;  Vertigo  antivertigo,  V.  pygmaea  and  F.  genesii,  very  rare  ; 
F.  angustior,  abundant;  F,  substriata,  common  ;  Columella  edeih 
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tula  and  Pupilla  muscorum ,  rare ;  Cochlicopa  lubrica,  common  ; 
Limax  sp.  and  L.  maximus  (?),  very  rare  ;  L.  arbovum,  common  ; 
Helicella  nitidula ,  very  rare ;  H .  radiatula,  abundant ;  Petasina 
fulva  and  Vitrea  crystalline,  both  common;  Gonio  discus  rotundatus, 
G.  ruderatus,  Trochulus  hispidus ,  Cecilioides  acicula,  Arianta  arbus- 
torum ,  Cepaea  nemoralis,  all  very  rare;  Sticcinea  pfeifferi  and 
Clausilia  rugosa,  both  rare  ;  Ova  of  Helicoids  ;  Pisidimn  cinereum 
and  P.  personatum ,  both  common  (many  of  the  latter  crippled 
or  depauperate  as  though  the  conditions  were  unfavourable). 

Green  Marsh,  Second  Site. 

Acicula  lineata,  rare  ;  Limnaea  truncatula,  Carychium  minimum  and 
Punctum  pygmatum ,  common  ;  A  canthinula  aculeata ,  rare  ;  V allonia 
pulchella  and  V.  costata,  common;  V.  excentrica,  rare;  Vertigo 
antivertigo ,  V.  pygmaea,  and  V.  angnstior,  common  ;  V.  genesii, 
abundant  (many  without  teeth)  ;  Columella  edentula ,  very  rare  ; 
Pupilla  muscorum ,  common  ;  Lauria  anglica,  rare ;  Cochlicopa 
lubrica  and  Limax  arborum,  common;  L.  maximus,  very  rare; 
Helicella  nitidula  and  H.  pur  a ,  very  rare;  H.  radiatula  and 
Petasina  fulva,  common  ;  Vitrea  crystalline ,  rare  ;  Goniodiscus 
rotundatus ,  common  ;  Trochulus  hispidus,  rare  ;  Arianta  arbustorum , 
very  rare;  Succinea  pfeifferi  and  Clausilia  rugosa,  common;  Mar - 
pessa  lemmata,  very  rare  ;  Ova  of  Helicoids;  Pisidimn  cinereum, 
poor  examples. 

Green  Marsh,  Third  Site. 

Acicula  lintaia,  very  rare  ;  Limnaea  truncatula,  Carychium  minimum, 
and  Punctum  pygmaeum,  all  common  ;  V allonia  pulchella,  abun¬ 
dant;  V.  costata,  common;  V.  excentrica,  rare;  Vertigo  anti¬ 
vertigo,  V.  angnstior,  and  V.  pusilla,  very  rare  ;  V.  pygmaea,  rare  ; 
V.  genesii  and  V.  substriata ,  common  ;  Columella  edentula,  very 
rare  ;  Pupilla  muscorum  and  Cochlicopa  lubrica,  common  ;  Limax 
sp.,  rare;  L.  arborum,  common;  Helicella  radiatula,  abundant; 
Petasina  fulva,  common  ;  Vitrea  crystalline,  Goniodiscus  rotundatus, 
Trochulus  hispidus,  and  Cepaea  nemoralis ,  all  rare  ;  Succinca  pfeifferi, 
common  ;  Marpessa  laminate,  very  rare  ;  Arion  sp.,  rare  ;  Pisidimn 
cinereum  (one  valve). 
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Green  Marsh,  Fourth  Site. 

Acicula  lineata  very  rare  ;  Limnaea  truncatula ,  abundant;  Planorbis 
leucostoma ,  common  ;  Carychium  minimum ,  abundant ;  Vallonia 
costata ,  common  ;  V.  excentrica,  rare ;  V .  pulchella ,  very  rare ; 
Goniodiscus  rotundatus ,  abundant ;  Punctum  pygmaeum ,  Swc- 
pfeiffevi ,  Cochlicopa  lubrica,  all  common ;  Vertigo  pygmaea 
and  F.  pusilla ,  common  ;  F.  substriata,  very  rare ;  Columella 
edentula ,  rare ;  Pupilla  muscorum,  common  ;  Lauria  cylindracea, 
very  rare  ;  L.  anglica ,  common  ;  Acanthinula  lamellata ,  common  ; 

aculeata ,  abundant ;  Arion  sp.,  common  ;  Cecilioides  acicula  and 
Chilotrema  lapicida ,  both  very  rare ;  Limax  arbor  um,  common  ; 
Limax  sp.,  rare;  Agriolimax  laevis,  very  rare;  Helicella  cellaria, 
H .  nitidula  and  puva,  all  common  ;  H.  radiatnla ,  abundant ; 
Zonitoides  nitidus ,  common  ;  Vitrea  crystallina,  abundant;  Petasina 
fulva ,  Trochulus  hispidus,  Cepaea  nemoralis  and  Clausilia  rugosa, 
all  common  ;  C.  rolphii ,  very  rare ;  Marpessa  laminata,  common  ; 
Ova  of  /4 now  sp.,  common  ;  Pisidium  personatum,  rare  ;  P.  cinereum 
(one  very  fine  shell,  but  most  poorly  developed). 

Green  Marsh,  Fifth  Site. 

Acicula  lineata ,  very  rare;  Limnaea  truncatula  and  Carychium 
minimum,  abundant :  Punctum  pygmaeum,  rare;  Acanthinula  acu¬ 
leata  and  /4 .  lamellata ,  abundant ;  Vallonia  costata  and  F.  excen¬ 
trica,  common  ;  Vertigo  substriata  and  F.  moulinsiana,  very  rare  ; 
F.  pusilla,  rare ;  Columella  edentula  and  Pupilla  muscorum,  common ; 
Lauria  cylindracea,  very  rare  ;  L.  anglica  and  Cochlicopa  lubrica, 
common  :  Ena  montana,  rare ;  Limax  sp.  and  L.  arborum,  common ; 
Goniodiscus  rotundatus,  very  abundant ;  Cecilioides  acicula,  very 
rare  ;  Arion  sp.,  common  ;  Trochulus  hispidus,  abundant ;  Helicella 
cellaria  and  H.  pur  a,  common  ;  H.  nitidula  and  H.  radiatula , 
abundant;  Petasina  fulva,  common;  Vitrea  crystallina  and  Zoni¬ 
toides  nitidus,  abundant;  Chilotrema  lapicida,  very  rare;  Cepaea 
nemoralis,  common  ;  Clausilia  rugosa  and  Marpessa  laminata,  abun¬ 
dant  ;  Pisidium  personatum  and  P.  cinereum,  rare  (mostly  broken). 

Mr.  Kennard’s  observations  above  referred  to. 

Tanyard  Field.  These  are  important  deposits  in  elucidating 
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the  past  history.  The  lower  bed  is  a  swamp  deposit  with  its 
characteristic  species  in  abundance,  and,  though  the  occurrence 
of  opercula  of  Bithynia  tentaculata  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  was  occasionally  flooded,  their  presence  may  be  due  to  other 
causes  such  as  birds.  In  the  upper  bed  the  marsh  shells  have 
shrunk  to  a  minimum  and  there  are  no  less  than  thirteen 
species  of  freshwater  shells.  Judging  from  the  varying  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  several  species,  it  would  appear  that  they  lived  in 
varied  conditions  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  whole  of  the 
upper  bed  is  a  flood  deposit.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
great  preponderance  of  opercula  of  B.  tentaculata  over  the  shells. 
It  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  sorting  action  of  the  flood  water, 
or  it  may  arise  from  the  well-known  snail-eating  habit  of  some 
birds.  It  is  possible  that  the  shells  are  destroyed  in  the  crops 
of  birds  and  the  opercula  rejected. 

Green  Marsh.  These  are  swamp  deposits :  the  series  from 
the  several  loci  are  very  similar.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
many  species  that  are  now  either  unknown  or  extremely  rare 
in  Lincolnshire  are  quite  common,  e.g.  Lauria  anglica ,  Vertigo 
pusilla,  V.  angustior ,  V.  genesii,  and  V.  substriata.  The  environ¬ 
ment  must  have  been  extremely  favourable  for  mollusca  judg¬ 
ing  from  their  abundance  and  development. 

The  list  of  species  now  known  from  all  these  deposits 
together  totals  74  species,  but  this  is  probably  not  the  full  list. 
Though  the  Tanyard  Field  has  yielded  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  elsewhere  of  ponds  or  meres,  so  far  the  true  site  has  not 
been  found,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  such  a  site  can 
be  found  that  it  will  add  more  species  to  the  list. 


Geology.  l5l 

AN  INTERESTING  AMMONITE  FROM  THE 
LINCOLNSHIRE  LIMESTONE. 

R.  J.  Batters,  B.Sc. 

The  occurrence  of  ammonites  in  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone 
is  rare,  only  two  species  being  recorded  by  the  Geological 
Survey  in  Sheet  Memoir  No.  83,  two  for  the  area  covered  by 
Sheet  86,  and  one  derived  ammonite  for  Sheet  70.  A.  laevius- 
culus  Sow.  is  recorded  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Quarry  one 
mile  N.  of  the  Cathedral.  W.  J.  Arkell,  in  “The  Jurassic 
System  in  Great  Britain,”  p.  211,  states  “The  Survey  re¬ 
corded  an  ammonite,  ‘A.  poly  acanthus ’  from  a  limestone  known 
as  the  Silver  Bed  at  Lincoln,  and  this  Buckman  stated  to  be 
a  definite  indication  of  the  discites  zone”.  The  discitcs  zone  is 
the  one  immediately  following  in  time  the  zone  to  which  the 
newly  found  ammonite  belongs.  This  ammonite,  which  was 
found  last  November  by  Mr.  White  of  St.  Giles,  Lincoln,  came 
from  the  limestone  overlying  the  Northampton  Sands,  when  a 
quarryman  was  removing  the  overlying  rock  in  order  to  expose 
the  ironstone  beneath.  The  quarry  is  one  mile  N.E.  of  the 
Cathedral  on  the  E.  side  of  Wragby  road.  Here,  where  the 
fossil  was  found,  the  Northampton  Sands  are  12  feet  thick 
and  are  covered  by  17  feet  of  rock  of  which  the  top  5  feet 
consists  of  rubble  and  soil  while  the  intervening  12  feet  is 
mainly  solid  limestone.  The  Northampton  Sands  rest  on  an 
eroded  surface  of  Upper  Lias  Clay  and  have  a  layer  of  phos- 
phatic  nodules  at  their  base.  The  estimated  height  of  the 
fossil  above  the  base  of  the  Northampton  Sands  is  18-20  feet 
and  it  came  from  a  block  of  solid  oolitic  limestone.  It  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation ;  some  of  the  suture  lines  are 
clearly  shown  ;  and  the  following  are  its  dimensions  :  diameter 
67  mm.,  height  of  whorl  46.3%,  thickness  of  whorl  17.9%, 
width  of  umbilicus  20.9%. 

The  fossil  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Spath  as  Ludwigella 
(Darellia)  polita ,  S.  Buckman  sp.  He  states  that  it  is  useful 
for  correlation  and  is  known  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Dorset. 
The  following  quotation  from  Sheet  Memoir  No.  70,  p.  52,  is 
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of  interest  in  this  connexion  since  the  Coliyweston  Slates  are 
known  to  represent  the  uppermost  zone  of  the  Aalenian  Stage 
which  is  the  concava  zone  to  which  Ludwigella  ( Darcllia )  polita 
belongs  :  “  There  are  certain  fissile  sandy  beds  which  are  only 
found  at  the  base  of  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone,  and  are,  in 
fact,  the  passage  beds  between  it  and  the  underlying  Estuarine 
series.  The  lowest  of  these  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coliyweston  in  Sheet  64,  is  so  fissile  as  to  split  up  into  thin 
flags  fit  for  being  used  for  roofing  slates”.  These  are  known 
as  Coliyweston  Slates.  No  bed  exactly  resembling  them  has 
been  detected  in  the  area  we  are  describing  but  one  or  two 
courses  of  flaggy  and  sandy  limestone  are  always  to  be  found 
at  the  base  if  the  limestone  is  exposed. 

The  specimen  is  in  the  possession  of  the  City  and  County 
Museum,  Lincoln,  whence  photographs  of  it  may  be  obtained 
if  desired. 


Report  of  the  iZ^on.  Secretary, 

1 933. 

Six  Field  Meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Fifty-eighth  meeting  was  held  on 
May  20th.  By  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  Roxton 
Woods  and  Newsham  Woods  were  investigated.  There  was 
a  good  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Cox  and 
Mr.  R.  May  conducted  the  party  over  ground  well  known  to 
them.  Mr.  W.  B.  Havelock  also  was  present  and  gave  an 
interesting  description  of  Roxton  Wood.  There  was  a  wealth 
of  specimens  in  all  branches.  Interesting  reports  were  made 
at  the  meeting  held  after  tea  at  the  Station  Hotel. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Fifty-ninth  meeting  was  held  on 
June  22nd.  The  members  assembled  at  Raithby  Grange  and 
were  most  kindly  received  by  Mrs.  Hett.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Miss  M.  J.  F.  Hett  and  Dr.  Salisbury  Sharp  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  head  of  Sow  Dale,  a  beautiful  valley  in  the 
Kimmeridge  Clay  flanked  by  Spilsby  Sandstone.  The  area 
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being  rich  in  plant  life,  many  botanical  notes  were  made. 
After  lunch  a  visit  was  made  to  disused  Brick-pits  and  nearby 
lanes  of  considerable  interest  to  the  naturalist.  Mrs.  Hett 
kindly  gave  tea  at  Raithby  Grange  and  reports  were  made 
regarding  the  day’s  records. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Sixtieth  meeting  was  held  at 
Goltho  on  July  29th.  By  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Cresswell  who  also  personally  conducted  the  members 
over  the  area,  a  most  interesting  meeting  resulted.  The 
ground  covered  was  most  varied.  Woodland  and  Beck-side, 
Heathland  and  Moats  provided  a  wealth  of  specimens.  At 
one  point  a  riot  of  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  plants  and  shrubs 
were  in  possession  of  countless  butterflies,  the  most  noteworthy 
of  which  was  the  Painted  Lady.  Peacocks  and  Red  Admirals 
and  several  other  species  were  there  in  numbers.  The  district 
is  a  most  delightful  one  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  future  visit  may 
be  arranged  for  the  closer  investigation  of  it.  Opportunity 
was  made  to  visit  Goltho  Church  and  the  site  of  Bullington 
Priory.  Tea  was  taken  at  Wragby  and  the  usual  reports 
given  at  the  meeting  following. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Sixty-first  meeting  was  held  at 
Dunsby  Wood  on  August  24th,  by  permission  of  Mr,  John 
Measures  of  Dunsby  Hall.  This  was  classic  ground  for  the 
botanists  who  had  for  their  guidance  a  long  list  of  records 
made  by  workers  of  a  generation  ago.  They  were  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Cragg  very  kindly  gave  tea  in  their 
delightful  gardens  at  Threckingham  House  after  which  the 
meeting  was  held  and  records  for  the  day  made.  Mr.  Hurst 
exhibited  specimens  of  the  larvae  of  the  Death’s-head  Hawk- 
moth,  taken  in  the  Boston  District. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Sixty-second  meeting  was  held  on 
September  14th.  This  meeting  was  arranged  with  the  object 
of  making  definite  locality  notes  in  Division  I — the  Isle  of 
Axholme — and  though  few  attended  the  meeting  was  most 
successful.  Many  divisional  records  of  plants  were  made  and 
about  one  hundred  gaps  filled  up  in  the  locality  register. 
Thanks  to  the  President  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith  the 
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members  were  able  to  get  quickly  from  point  to  point  and  so 
cover  varied  ground  in  the  division. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Sixty-third  meeting  was  held  on 
November  25th,  on  the  foreshore  between  Cleethorpes  and 
Tetney  Haven  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  bird-life.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Cox  a  most  successful  day  resulted 
in  thirty-three  species  being  recorded. 

Each  meeting  has  yielded  long  lists  of  notes  of  finds  that 
will  eventually  be  incorporated  in  the  records  of  the  Union. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  those  reported  by  the 
President  at  the  several  meetings  regarding  insect  life,  and 
Mr.  G.  R.  Porter’s  lists  of  birds  noted  at  Raithby,  Goltho  and 
Dunsby. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to’the  owners  of  the  estates  to  which 
which  we  have  had  access,  and  to  those  who  have  entertained 
us,  assisted  in  the  local  arrangements,  and  conducted  the 
parties. 

I  regret  to  report  that  Mr.  C.  S.  Carter  died  at  Louth  on 
April  14th.  As  recently  as  1928-1929  he  occupied  our  Presi¬ 
dential  chair  and  thereafter  (as  all  the  members  of  the  Union 
will  remember)  a  brief  biographical  notice  and  a  portrait  of 
him  appeared  in  these  pages.  Little  did  we  think  at  that  time 
that  it  would  so  soon  befall  us  to  deplore  so  great  a  loss.  We 
unfortunately  lost  also  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Watney,  M.A.,  of 
Canwick,  who  died  on  November  5th. 

The  Financial  position  of  the  Union  may  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  though  the  expenditure  has  again  exceeded  the 
income  for  the  year.  This  is  due,  however,  to  the  production 
of  a  part  of  the  “Transactions”  that  contains  articles  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  county  naturalists.  Contributions  to 
the  Publication  Fund  are  again  invited  so  that  the  appropri¬ 
ation  from  the  general  fund  may  be  reduced. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Lincoln  on  November 
23rd,  when  Mr.  A.  Roebuck,  N.D.A.,  F.R.E.S.,  gave  his 
Presidential  Address  entitled  “  Bird  Problems  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  ”.  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  F.L.S.,  F.R.E  S.,  was  elected 
President  for  1934.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wallace,  M.C.,  Principal  of  the 
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Agricultural  Institute,  Kirton,  Boston,  was  elected  Vice- 
President  ;  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker,  Hon.  Secretary.  The  other 
officers  were  re-elected. 

The  following  new  members  have  been  elected  during  the 
year : — 

Miss  Rosemary  Addison,  Wold  Newton. 

The  Rev.  Peter  B.  G.  Binnall,  Caistor. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Cox,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Fearon,  Old  Brumby. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Liddall,  J.P.,  M.P.,  Scunthorpe. 

Mrs.  Harris,  Horbling. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Lambert,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mainwaring,  Lincoln. 

Miss  Mann,  Horbling. 

Mr.  R.  May,  Limber. 

Mr.  Bernard  A.  Pye,  Cleethorpes. 

Miss  Shaw,  Louth. 

Sir  Victor  Warrender,  Bart.,  M.P.,  London. 

I  beg  to  thank  members  for  suggesting  names  and  addresses 
that  have  led  to  this  accession  to  our  membership  and  appeal 
for  continued  assistance  in  this  direction. 


jSectional  Officers'  Reports. 

BOTANY. 

F.  T.  Baker. 

The  outstanding  general  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  early 
flowering  of  most  of  our  late  spring  and  summer  plants.  The 
majority  of  species  were  a  fortnight  and  some  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  their  average  for  the  district.  The  mild  autumn, 
too,  caused  several  species  to  flower  a  second  time.  A  Black¬ 
thorn  was  in  flower  in  Southrey  Wood  on  October  13th,  and 
many  of  the  Laburnums  in  Lincoln  were  also  re-flowering 
during  the  same  week. 

Two  new  County  records  have  been  made.  At  the  Isle 
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of  Axholme  Field  meeting  in  September,  Mr.  A.  Roebuck 
observed  the  Masterwort,  Peucedanum  Ostruthium  (naturalized), 
near  Epworth.  Mr.  S.  J.  Hurst  records  Covonilla  Emerus  from 
Thornton-le-Fen,  Div.  io.  An  alien  not  before  noted. 

The  most  successful  Field  Meeting  botanically  was  that 
held  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  above  mentioned.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Willoughby  Smith  and  Mr.  Roebuck  sent  in  lists  from  which 
are  extracted  the  following  new  records  for  Division  i  : — 
Stellaria  uliginosa,  Ornithopus  perpusillus,  Lotus  uliginosus ,  Epilo- 
bium  roseum ,  Arnoseris  minima ,  Matricaria  suaveol&ns ,  Symphytum 
officinale ,  Digitalis  purpurea,  Veronica  scutellata ,  Galeopsis  Ladanum , 
Polygonum  lapathi folium,  J  uncus  bulbosus  v.  uliginosus,  Scirpus 
setaceus,  Carex  pulicaris,  and  Carex  caespitosa.  Few  outstanding 
records  were  made  at  the  other  Field  Meetings,  although  much 
useful  information  was  noted  for  incorporation  in  the  register. 

The  new  divisional  records  for  the  year  reported  by 
members  are  : — 

Div.  3.  Centaurea  solstitialis,  Kirmington,  Mr.  A.  Roebuck. 
(Alien). 

Div.  5.  Tolypella  glomerata,  East  Stockwith,  Dr.  H.  B. 

Willoughby  Smith.  Orchis  Fuchsii,  Bishop  Norton, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Batters.  Zannichellia  pedunculata,  E.  Stock¬ 
with,  Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith. 

Div.  6.  Asperula  odorata,  Fiskerton  Wood,  F.  T.  Baker. 

Cirsium  eriophorum,  Upton  ;  Anthemis  cotula,  nr.  Upton, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith.  Montia  font  ana,  West 
Common,  Lincoln;  Orchis  pvaetermissa,  Burton,  F.  T. 
Baker. 

Div.  7.  Coronilla  varia,  Hainton,  Mr.  S.  J.  Hurst.  (Alien). 
Div.  8.  Sparganium  simplex,  Gay  ton,  Miss  E.  F.  Noel.  Myo- 
sotis  versicolor,  Kenwick,  Miss  C.  D.  Marsden. 

Div.  9.  Foeniculum  vulgare,  and  Tanacetum  vulgare,  Theddle- 
thorpe,  Miss  C.  D.  Marsden. 

Div.  10.  Rosa  villosa,  Woodhall  Spa,  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

Div.  15.  Orchis  Fuchsii ,  Great  Ponton,  Miss  S.  C.  Stow. 

Div.  16.  Habenaria  viridis,  Obthorpe,  Miss  J.  Cooke. 

In  June  Mr.  F.  Kime  sent  to  the  Museum  an  interesting 
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specimen,  though  not  a  new  record,  Trifolium  ochvoleucon ,  taken 
by  Hob  Hole  Drain,  Frieston.  Miss  Stow  reports  Centaurea 
solstitialis  (alien)  from  the  Belton  neighbourhood. 

The  locality  register  has  been  considerably  increased 
during  the  year.  Some  sheets  have  been  duplicated  and  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  members  interested  in  Botany  and  some 
10,000  specimens  in  the  County  Herbarium  have  been  ex¬ 
amined — both  with  good  results.  It  is  intended  to  continue 
the  circulation  of  the  sheets  until  the  whole  register  has  been 
completed;  and  it  will  be  helpful  if  members  will  send  in 
their  lists  by  instalments  at  frequent  intervals.  Such  lists 
should  of  course  contain  the  names  of  the  parishes  in  which 
the  plants  were  noted ;  and,  in  the  case  of  critical  plants,  it  is 
hoped  that  specimens  also  will  be  sent  so  that  they  may  be 
submitted  to  specialists. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIST  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE 

MOSSES.1 

G.  H.  Allison. 

During  the  period  from  1910-1915,  Mr.  Bullock,  Mr.  Marshall 
and  myself  frequently  visited  the  Holm  Hill  Brick-pits, 
Grimsby.  These  pits,  now  being  filled  in,  were  some  fifteen 
feet  deep  and  many  bog  mosses,  otherwise  not  known  to  occur 
within  many  miles  of  Grimsby,  flourished  at  this  lower  level. 
Mr.  Marshall’s  opinion  was  that  this  was  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  new  surface  at 
a  lower  level,  and  not  to  the  importation  of  spores  from  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

In  December  1933,  Mr.  Marshall  sent  a  list  of  mosses 
taken  during  his  residence  in  Grimsby.  They  may  be  dated 
about  1912  and  are  as  follows  : 

Tortula  muralis  var.  vupestvis  Schultz.  2,  Scawby. 

T.  angustata  Wils.  8,  Louth. 

Bryum  obconicum  Hornsch.  2,  Scawby. 

B.  atropuvpuveum  var.  gracilenUm  Tayl.  4,  Grimsby. 


1  Transactions,  1931,  pp.  22-37  l  *93*.  PP-  82-92. 
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Mnium  affine  var.  elatum  B.  &  S.  4,  Aylesby,  Irby. 
Brachythechon  rivulare  B.  &  S.  4,  Grimsby. 

Amblystegium  Kochii  B.  &  S.  4,  Grimsby. 

Hypnum  elodes  Spruce.  8,  Louth. 

The  following  are  either  new  County  or  vice-County 
records.  The  Sphagna  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Sherrin,  A.  L.  S. 

Sphagnum  fimbviatum  var.  laxifoltum  Warnst.  5,  Scotton,  1933,  A. 
S.  cotnpactum  var.  subsquarrosum  Warnst.  5,  Scotton,  1933,  A. 
S.  cuspidatum  var.  plumulosum  Schp.  5,  Scotton,  1933,  A. 

5.  cuspidatum  var.  plumosum  Bryol.  germ.  7,  Lin  wood,  1879, 

F.  A.  L. 

5.  obcsum  Wils.  13,  Stapleford  Wood,  1933,  A. 

S.  aunculatum  Schp.  13,  Stapleford  Wood,  1933,  A. 

5.  Camusii  Card.  5,  Scotton,  1933,  A. 

S.  papillosum  var.  sublaeve  Limpr.  5,  Scotton,  1933,  A. 

Phascum  curvicolle  Ehrh.  15,  Ancaster,  1933,  A. 

Tortula  rigida  Schrad.  5,  Hemswell,  1933,  A.  15,  Ancaster, 
*933,  A. 

Barbula  recurvifolia  Schp.  15,  Ancaster,  1933,  A. 

B.  rigidula  Mitt.  15,  Ancaster,  1933,  A. 

B.  vinealis  Brid.  6,  Welton,  1933,  A. 

B.  gracilis  Schwaeg.  6,  Welton,  1933,  A. 

B .  gracilis  var.  viridis  B.  &  S.  15,  Ancaster,  1933,  A.  A  note¬ 
worthy  record.  The  two  previous  records  for  the  British 
Isles  are  East  Sussex  and  Co.  Down.  Determined  by 
Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  M.Sc.,  A,  L.  S. 

Trichostomnm  crispulum  Bruch.  15,  Ancaster,  1933,  A.  Rare. 

T.  mutabile  Bruch.  6,  Welton,  1933,  A.  15,  Ancaster,  1933,  A. 
Cinclidotus  Brebissoni  Husnot.  8,  Legbourne,  May  1918,  Miss 

E.  F.  Noel.  Uncommon. 

Bryum  roseum  Schreb.  2,  Appleby,  1933,  A.  3,  Cadney,  Rev. 
E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock. 

Hypnum  exannulatum  Giimb.  var.  pinnatum  Boul.  13,  Lincoln, 
1 933,  Mr.  Baker  &  A. 

Thuidium  abietinum  B.  &  S.  was  taken  at  15,  Ancaster;  16, 
Bourne,  second  records  for  the  South  of  the  County.  Many 
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species  have  been  taken  during  the  year  in  various  divisions, 
and  additional  divisional  records  have  been  added  to  the 
Moss  register. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  receive,  for  the  Moss  Herbarium, 
specimens  of  any  of  the  following  :  Ditrichimi  homomallum , 
Philonotis  calcarea ,  Bvyum  uliginosum ,  Eurhynchium  megapolitanum , 
Hypnum  VPilsoni,  Tortnla  lamellata. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

A.  E.  Musgrave. 

The  abnormally  fine  and  warm  summer  of  this  year  has  of 
course  influenced  our  insects.  The  conditions  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  favourable  for  certain  of  the  butterflies  and 
moths  which  are  definitely  known  to  be  immigrants,  and  thus 
a  large  proportion  of  our  records  for  the  year  relate  to  those 
species. 

The  Humming-bird  Hawk-moth,  which  delights  in  the 
sunshine,  has  occurred  quite  commonly  in  several  localities.  It 
was  recorded  at  Tallington  near  Stamford  and  Skegness  by 
Miss  Stow  in  August ;  and  Mr.  Preston  saw  it  plentifully  at 
Skegness  in  the  following  month.  Several  were  seen  near 
Grantham,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker,  Lincoln,  reported  it  as 
numerous  locally.  Other  well  known  immigrants  noted  were 
the  Clouded  Yellow  Butterflies.  Colias  croceus  was  taken  at 
Greetwell  on  August  31st  by  Mr.  Baker,  and  a  specimen  of 
the  var.  helice  (female)  at  South  Carlton  on  August  26th  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Trigg.  A  male  of  Colias  hyale  was  captured  at 
Waddington  on  Sept.  6th  by  Mr.  H.  J.  J.  Winter.  Migratory 
specimens  of  the  Painted  Lady  appeared  around  Lincoln  on 
June  2nd  and  4th,  and  a  freshly  emerged  specimen  was  seen 
at  Goltho  during  our  field- meeting  on  July  29th. 

The  year  also  appears  to  have  been  favourable  for  the 
Death’s-head  Hawk-moth.  Two  larvae  found  in  Barrowby 
neighbourhood  were  brought  to  the  Grantham  Museum  in 
August;  two  were  recorded  from  Fiskerton,  Aug.  nth;  and 
three  from  Boston  district  were  brought  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Hurst  to 
the  field-meeting  on  Aug.  24th.  An  imago  and  pupa  were 
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found  near  Lincoln  and  brought  to  the  City  and  County 
Museum,  on  Oct.  gth,  and  another  imago  also  on  Oct.  24th. 
It  is  probable  that  the  British  stocks  of  this  species  are  main¬ 
tained  or  replenished  by  immigrants.  It  has  frequently  been 
observed  at  sea  long  distances  from  land. 

Other  records  of  interest  are :  the  Small  Elephant  Hawk- 
moth,  Lincoln,  June  (C.  P.  Arnold) ;  Convolvulus  Hawk-moth, 
Boston,  Sept.  (S.  J.  Hurst)  ;  and  the  Red  Underwing,  Nocton, 
Aug.  (H.  J.  J.  Winter)  and  Bucknall,  Sept.  (Miss  Young). 

Mr.  Roebuck  writes:  The  summer  of  1933  has  been 
memorable,  when  compared  with  a  long  series  of  previous 
summers,  for  the  abundance  of  our  most  conspicuous  Lepidop- 
tera  such  as  Butterflies  and  Hawk-moths,  Whether  the  much 
greater  sunshine  and  the  diminished  rainfall  are  the  causes  of 
this  abundance  or  were  merely  coincident  with  it  remains  to 
be  discovered  by  continued  observations.  The  Red  Admiral, 
Small  Tortoiseshell  and  Painted  Lady  were  specially  abundant 
and  widespread  and  to  a  less  extent  the  Peacock  also.  The 
White  Butterflies  fared  differently.  The  Large  White  and 
Small  White  emerged  abundantly  in  April,  but,  except  in  a 
few  isolated  places,  their  numbers  faded  away.  The  Green- 
Veined  White  in  its  wilder  haunts,  such  as  open  woods,  was 
more  abundant  than  usual  but  it  was  also  scarce  in  gardens. 
The  Speckled  Wood  was  unusually  abundant  as  all  who  visited 
Roxton  Wood  in  May  and  Dunsby  Wood  in  August  will  re¬ 
member.  It  has  been  an  exceptional  year  for  the  two  Clouded 
Yellows  ( Colias  croceus  and  C.  hyale)  and  specimens  of  these, 
more  usually  regarded  as  seaside  species,  have  been  taken  in 
the  heart  of  our  Midland  cities.  A  considerable  variety  of 
Hawk-moths  have  appeared  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  So 
far  as  this  county  is  concerned  the  two  outstanding  species 
were  the  Death’s-head  Hawk-moth  and  the  Humming-bird 
Hawk-moth.  The  former  appeared  as  larvae  in  various  dis¬ 
tricts  chiefly  in  August;  and  the  latter  as  adults  from  June  to 
September  in  different  places  often  in  flocks  of  appreciable 
size.  The  fondness  of  this  insect  for  the  flowers  of  the 
Red  Spur  Valerian  (C  entrant  htts  ruber)  was  most  marked. 
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Another  interesting  moth  which  appeared  in  unusual  numbers 
was  the  Silver  Y.  Small  flocks  of  these  appeared  in  the 
villages  along  the  coast  in  August  and  doubtless  in  other 
places  also. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

J.  F.  Musham. 

The  tufaceous  deposit  at  Broughton,  Brigg,  continues  to  be 
of  great  interest ;  this  season  Mr.  Shillito  has  opened  out 
Site  No.  6;  by  means  of  five  Trial-Holes,  scheduled  A  to  E, 
and  this  investigation  has  proved  well  worth  the  trouble.  A 
detailed  list  of  these  old-time  shells  appears  earlier  in  these 
pages.  Our  Secretary  reports  that  the  Greetwell  Site  of  these 
deposits  is  now  filled  up,  so  that  an  interesting  comparison 
with  the  more  northern  workings  will  have  to  wait  awhile. 
Mr.  Shillito  has  also  contributed  recent  shells  from  Rothwell 
Spring,  including  Pisidium  milium ,  an  addition  to  Div.  4  ;  also 
from  the  Canal  at  Grantham  Pisidium  subtruncatum,  being  an 
addition  to  Div.  15  N.  as  well  as  Planorbis  carinatus  an  addition 
to  Div.  3  NE.  To  the  same  division  the  L.N.U.  Meeting  at 
Newsham  Lake  added  Avion  ater  var.  atevvima.  At  the 
Habrough  Meeting  Pisidium  subtruncatum  and  P.  milium  were 
added  to  Div.  4.  Our  Secretary  detected  Arianta  avbustovum 
var.  fuscescens  and  Avion  ater  var.  bicolov  in  Sow  Dale,  Div.  10 
N. ;  and  at  theEpworth  Meeting  Limnaea  pevegev  var.  ovata  and 
Limnaea  stagnalis  var.  fvagilis,  together  with  Pisidium  subtvun- 
catum ,  P.  milium  and  P.  nitidum  were  added  to  Div.  1. 

During  excavations  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Phillips,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  at  the  Giants  Hill  Long  Barrow  at 
Skendleby,  Div.  n  S.,  in  August,  shells  were  taken  at  different 
levels.  Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard  determines  the  species  and  states 
the  probable  conditions  as  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
molluscan  remains. 

Middle  Bronze  Age.  Pomatias  elegans ,  Cavychium  minimum , 
Cochlicopa  lubvica,  Goniodiscus  votundatus ,  Avion  sp.,  Helicella  cel¬ 
laring  Vitrea  cvystallina,  Chilotvema  lapicida,  Arianta  avbustovum , 
Cepaea  nemovalis,  Clausilia  volphii,  N.D.R.  “This  certainly 
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denotes  damper  conditions  than  to-day  and  it  looks  like  a 
scrub  growth.” 

Early  Iron  Age.  “  Ploughland”.  Vallonia  excentrica ,  Pupilla 
muscorum,  Arion  sp,,  Xerophila  itala ,  Trochulus  hispidus.  “  Cannot 
say  much  about  this,  certainly  drier  than  the  Bronze  Age”. 
Romano-British.  Vallonia  excentrica ,  Vertigo  pygmaea ,  Pupilla 
tnuscorum,  Arion  sp.,  Cochlicopa  lubrica ,  Xerophila  itala ,  Helix 
aspersay  Cecilioides  acicula,  N .D.R.  “This  looks  like  a  grass 
land  fauna  ;  curious  how  aspersa  always  turns  up  with  Romano- 
British  relics 
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Notes  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  in  North  Lincolnshire 
during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1933-4. 

G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

The  type  of  weather  prevailing  in  northern  and  western 
Europe  during  the  past  autumn  was  singularly  unfavourable 
to  migration  on  the  east  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  Continuous 
depressions  passing  across  Scandinavia  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  with  high  pressure  systems  lying  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  British  Isles,  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  unin¬ 
teresting  migratory  seasons  of  the  last  half  century.  Very 
few  species  passed  in  their  usual  numbers  and  many  regular 
migrants  were  scarcely  represented  at  all.  Nevertheless  two 
fairly  important  “rushes”  took  place,  one  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Robins  and  the  other  of  Goldcrests. 

On  August  16th  a  Dusky  Redshank  was  seen  on  Tetney 
fitties  and  from  this  date  to  the  first  week  of  September  an 
Avocet  frequented  the  coast  at  Tetney  and  North  Cotes.  It 
appears  to  have  been  very  tame  and  allowed  itself  to  be 
approached  within  a  few  yards  distance.  On  26th  about  forty 
Wigeon  arrived. 

On  September  1st  a  Common  Sandpiper  and  a  few  Wheat- 
ears.  On  2nd  several  Whitethroats.  On  4th  a  few  White- 
throats  and  about  twenty  Mallards.  On  6th  the  first  Redstart 
and  a  Kingfisher  appeared.  On  7th  dozens  of  Hedge  Sparrows 
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in  all  the  hedges  near  the  coast,  with  several  Redstarts,  Wheat- 
ears  and  a  couple  of  Pied  Flycatchers.  On  nth  a  few  Red¬ 
starts,  Pied  Flycatchers,  a  Yellow  Wagtail  and  a  single 
Long-eared  Owl,  also  a  flock  of  about  one  hundred  Geese 
passed  over  Grainsby.  On  13th  the  same  species  in  very 
small  numbers  together  with  a  few  Song  Thrushes  and  a  small 
flock  of  Geese.  On  15th  the  first  migratory  Peewits.  From 
16th  to  18th  the  same  birds  with  in  addition  a  Lesser  White- 
throat,  Willow  Wren  and  one  Tufted  Duck.  On  20th  a  couple 
of  Goldcrests  appeared.  On  21st  and  22nd  Goldcrests,  Robins, 
Redstarts,  Garden  Warblers,  Willow  Wrens,  Great  and  Blue 
Tits  and  one  flock  of  Peewits.  From  23rd  to  25th  Goldcrests, 
Redstarts  and  Robins,  but  so  far  all  these  species  only  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  very  small  number  of  individuals.  The  27th,  28th 
and  29th  a  great  ‘‘rush  ”  of  Robins  took  place,  hundreds  of 
these  birds  being  present  in  all  the  hedges  near  the  coast. 
There  were  also  present  a  few  Goldcrests,  Garden  Warblers, 
and  Redstarts,  but  these  were  all  in  extremely  small  numbers. 
In  addition  to  these  appeared  on  27th  a  Ruff,  and  on  28th  a 
single  Redwing,  a  Ring  Ousel  and  a  few  Golden  Plover.  On 
29th  some  Starlings  and  Larks.  On  30th  a  good  many  flocks 
of  Geese. 

On  October  2nd  most  of  the  Robins  had  passed  on  ;  but 
Larks,  Starlings  and  Peewits  were  travelling,  and  a  single 
Arctic  Skua  appeared.  On  4th  a  considerable  migration  in¬ 
cluding  Robins,  Goldcrests,  Twites,  Meadow  Pipits,  Larks, 
Starlings,  and  Greenfinches.  Many  Peewits  in  morning  but 
few  later,  also  a  few  Common  and  Jack  Snipe.  On  5th  a  few 
Robins,  about  twenty  Snipe  and  a  couple  of  Jack  Snipe.  On 
7th  about  a  thousand  Geese  on  a  field  on  the  Wolds.  On  9th 
the  first  Grey  Crow  and  a  Rock  Pipit.  On  nth  Starlings, 
Peewits,  Grey  and  Golden  Plovers,  several  Reed  Buntings  and 
one  Ring  Ousel.  On  12th  a  few  Peewits  going  N.W.  A  flock 
of  twenty  Grey  Plovers  and  a  few  Rock  Pipits  on  the  sands. 
Three  Pintail  Ducks  on  the  North  Cotes  fitties.  On  14th 
Peewits  still  travelling,  and  one  Arctic  Skua  was  seen.  On 
15th,  16th  and  17th  flocks  of  Geese  were  passing  over  gener- 
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ally  to  S.E.  On  18th  much  migration.  Peewits  going  N.W. 
till  two  o’clock.  Larks,  Starlings  and  Chaffinches  till  1-30. 
In  the  seaside  hedges  Blackbirds,  Redwings,  Song  Thrushes, 
Mistle  Thrushes,  and  one  Short-eared  Owl.  On  19th  the  same 
species  with  the  addition  of  Rooks  and  Rock  Pipits,  but  no 
Mistle  Thrushes.  On  20th  the  first  Woodcock.  On  23rd 
many  Goldcrests,  Thrushes  and  a  few  Woodcock.  On  24th 
hundreds  of  Goldcrests  everywhere  near  the  coast,  with  a  few 
Redwings,  Thrushes,  Rooks,  Robins  and  Sparrow  Hawks. 
On  25th  Goldcrests  had  much  decreased  in  numbers,  a  few 
Robins,  Redwings,  Thrushes  and  Blackbirds  were  present, 
and  I  saw  a  single  Merganser.  On  27th  the  same  species 
moving  with  a  few  Grey  Crows.  On  30th  one  Grey  Crow, 
with  a  few  Chaffinches,  Starlings,  Larks,  Redwings,  Robins, 
Goldcrests,  Rooks,  Peewits,  Golden  Plovers  and  Knots.  On 
31st  thousands  of  Peewits  coming  in  from  S.E.  Several  Field¬ 
fares  and  one  Merlin. 

On  November  1st  Mistle  Thrushes,  Song  Thrushes, 
Blackbirds  and  two  Kingfishers.  On  3rd  a  few  Starlings, 
Peewits  and  Snipe  coming  in  with  many  Golden  Plovers. 
Rooks  and  Grey  Crows  also  arriving  from  S.E.,  but  only  single 
birds  at  long  intervals;  two  Goldeneyes  were  also  seen.  On 
4th  a  Merlin  at  Roxby.  On  7th  a  few  Peewits  coming  in,  and 
a  couple  of  Woodcocks  seen.  On  8th  and  9th  many  Peewits 
travelling  to  N.W.,  and  on  the  latter  day  a  few  Rooks  and 
Larks.  On  10th  a  good  many  Fieldfares  appeared.  On  15th 
two  Woodcocks  in  the  coast  hedges,  and  a  flock  of  two 
hundred  Wigeon  was  seen  passing  up  the  Humber.  On  16th 
I  flushed  a  Water  Rail  from  the  long  grass  on  the  sandhills. 
On  2 1  st  I  saw  two  Merlins  flying  along  a  hedge  at  Lambcroft. 

I  also  saw  the  much  decayed  remains  of  two  more  on  a  game¬ 
keeper’s  vermin  pole  at  Hatton.  On  24th  a  Grey  Wagtail  at 
Tetney.  On  29th  a  large  flock  of  Snow  Buntings  on  North 
Cotes  sands. 

On  December  5th  I  received  for  identification  from  Mr. 
A.  Smith  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Little  Bustard.  He 
informed  me  that  it  had  been  shot  at  Addlethorpe  near  Skeg- 
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ness  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cook  on  Nov.  22nd  and  kept  in  cold  storage 
until  forwarded  to  the  Lincoln  Museum.  I  submitted  the 
bird  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Witherby  who  pronounced  it  to  belong  to 
the  eastern  form  (Otis  tctrax  orientalis).  The  Little  Bustard 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  Lincolnshire  on  only  two  previous 
occasions,  and  these  examples  not  having  been  critically  ex¬ 
amined  it  is  not  known  whether  they  belong  to  the  southern  or 
eastern  form.  The  range  of  the  latter  extends  from  Western 
Siberia  and  Turkestan  through  South  Russia  and  south-eastern 
Europe  as  far  to  the  west  as  Poland,  Italy  and  Sicily.  From 
the  more  northern  portions  of  its  range  it  migrates  in  winter 
to  Egypt,  the  south-west  of  Asia  and  India.  This  specimen 
is  now  in  the  Lincoln  Museum.  On  9th  a  considerable 
increase  took  place  in  the  number  of  Geese  and  I  saw  at  least 
1500  on  a  field  at  Roxby.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  these 
winter  movements  of  Geese  are  only  local,  the  flocks  shifting 
their  feeding  grounds  from  one  part  of  the  County  to  another. 
On  14th  immense  flocks  of  Knots  flying  in  clouds  over  North 
Cotes  sands.  Some  large  flocks  of  Wigeon  on  Grainthorpe 
Haven,  and  a  flock  of  twenty  or  thirty  Brent  Geese.  Three 
Scaup  Ducks  were  also  seen.  On  18th  a  Merlin  at  Roxby. 
On  20th  a  single  Grey  Wagtail  at  Grainsby ;  and  on  the  same 
day  a  Gadwall  was  shot  by  Mr.  F.  Stubbs  at  Grainthorpe 
Haven.  It  was  in  company  with  a  flock  of  seven  Mallards, 
six  of  which  were  killed  at  the  same  shot  from  a  punt  gun. 
On  26th  a  flock  of  sixteen  Brent  Geese  was  seen,  also  an  old 
male  Pintail. 

On  January  3rd,  1934,  a  large  flock  of  Snow  Buntings  on 
the  sands  near  Donna  Nook.  On  17th  I  saw  about  2000 
Geese  on  some  grass  fields  at  Bonby.  On  19th  I  saw  and 
heard  a  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  drumming  on  an  Elm 
tree  in  Grainsby  park,  and  a  large  flock  of  Bramblings  feeding 
under  the  Beech  trees  close  by. 

On  February  12th  at  Grainthorpe  Haven  about  200 
Wigeon,  150  to  200  Shelducks  and  eight  Brent  Geese.  On 
16th  I  saw  a  Cormorant  flying  inland  to  S.W.  over  North 
Gote§,  also  a  single  Stonechat,  On  19th  an  adult  male  Pere* 
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grine  at  Roxby  Cars.  On  2rst  several  large  flocks  of  Stock¬ 
doves  on  fields  near  the  coast.  On  22nd  a  flock  of  about  three 
hundred  Snow  Buntings  inland  at  Melton  Ross.  On  23rd 
again  miny  Stockdoves  near  the  coast  and  some  coming  in 
from  N.E.  Geese  had  been  very  scarce  in  this  district  since 
the  middle  of  January,  but  on  the  advent  of  the  snow-storm 
of  Feb.  27th  about  2000  appeared  on  the  Ancholme  Cars,  but 
only  stayed  one  day. 

From  the  above  notes  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  already 
stated,  the  past  season  was  of  less  interest  than  usual.  Visible 
migration  was  less  in  evidence  and  few  species  appeared  in 
their  usual  numbers.  Even  the  Peewit  that  most  persistent 
and  abundant  of  migrants  passed  in  far  less  numbers  than  in 
recent  years.  Woodpigeons  also  were  scarcer  than  they  have 
been  for  many  years  and  all  the  birds  of  prey  were  excep¬ 
tionally  scarce.  Of  rare  birds  the  occurrence  of  the  Avocet, 
Eastern  Little  Bustard,  and  Gadwall  was  of  great  interest, 
but  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Autumn  migration  was  the 
great  flight  of  Robins  on  September  27th  and  following  days 
and  that  of  Goldcrests  on  October  24th.  These  two  flights 
were  what  might  be  called  “  one  bird  rushes  ”.  That  is  that 
in  each  of  these  flights  a  single  species  appeared  in  such 
numbers  as  to  eclipse  all  other  migrants. 

BIRD  MIGRATION  NOTES. 

N.  E.  Lincolnshire:  March  1933  to  February  1934. 

Bernard  A.  Pye. 

The  majority  of  the  following  observations  were  made  between 
Cleethorpes  and  North  Cotes,  on  the  coast  and  adjoining 
marsh. 

March  14th.  A  great  flight  of  Lapwings,  flock  after  flock, 
to  N.W. 

15th.  Again  a  great  many  Lapwings  to  N.W.,  and  also 
Pied  Wagtails  in  pairs  were  bounding  overhead  in  the  same 
direction.  Increased  numbers  of  Knot  on  the  mud  flats. 

26th  A  Cormorant  on  the  Sewerage  Outfall  Beacon  at 
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Cleethorpes.  Over  a  hundred  Curlews  near  Tetney  Haven. 
Common  Gulls  still  numerous,  but  Black-headed  have  gone. 
Fieldfares  heard  overhead  at  night. 

28th.  A  large  travelling  flock  of  Rooks  to  S.E. 

April  2nd.  A  few  Pied  Wagtails  and  a  Wheatear. 
Noted  last  Hooded  Crow. 

9th.  A  flock  of  about  a  hundred  Oyster- Catchers  off  Clee¬ 
thorpes. 

nth.  Two  single  Sand  Martins. 

13th.  Several  trips  of  Ringed  Plover  and  some  Sander- 
•  lings.  A  few  Wheatears. 

22nd.  Wind  S.  One  Swallow. 

23rd.  Some  more  Wheatears. 

26th.  Wind  S.W.  Warmer.  A  considerable  passage 
of  Swallows  to  N.W.  I  noticed  the  first  bird  at  7  a.m.  and 
they  continued  flying  steadily  throughout  the  morning,  oc¬ 
casionally  two  together,  but  for  the  most  part  single  birds.  I 
counted  over  eighty  passing  between  10  a.m.  and  1 1  a.m.  Also 
a  single  Swift.  Several  Wheatears.  Increased  numbers  of 
Ringed  Plover.  One  White  Wagtail. 

30th.  Swifts,  single  birds  and  pairs,  passing  N.W.  during 
the  morning.  Also  some  Swallows  and  several  House  Martins. 
A  few  Yellow  and  White  Wagtails.  A  good  many  Wheatears, 
chiefly  the  large  Greenland  race.  Many  passage  Ringed 
Plovers. 

May  1st.  Wind  N.E.  Swallows  flying  N.W.  Many 
Whitethroats  and  Sedge  Warblers  in  the  marsh  hedges. 

3rd.  Wind  N.E.  Noted  first  Lesser  Terns.  Swallows 
and  House  Martins  travelling.  Some  very  handsome  Green¬ 
land  Wheatears  here. 

7th.  Wind  S.E.  A  few  Curlews.  Numbers  of  Kinged 
Plover  and  a  few  Dunlins  in  breeding  dress.  Several  Grey 
Plover.  Still  many  Greenland  Wheatears  and  some  White 
Wagtails.  A  solitary  Wood  Sandpiper.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  met  with  this  species  on  the  spring  passage. 

8th.  Wind  N.W.  Some  Whimbrel  here.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  Ringed  Plover  and  Dunlin.  Swallows  and  a  few  Swifts 
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to  N.W.  Numerous  Greenland  Wheatears.  Noted  first  Reed 
Warblers. 

9th.  More  Grey  Plovers. 

10th.  A  few  more  Lesser  Terns. 

14th.  Wind  N.  Swallows  passing  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers.  Also  a  few  Swifts.  Greenland  Wheatears  in  reduced 
numbers.  Still  large  numbers  of  Dunlin  and  Ringed  Plover. 
A  few  Curlews  and  several  Grey  Plover. 

15th.  A  good  many  Whimbrel. 

20th.  A  single  Turtle  Dove  to  N.W. 

2 1  st ■  A  few  Common  Sandpipers.  Two  or  three  Green¬ 
land  Wheatears. 

22nd.  A  Spotted  Flycatcher. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  June  and  while  the  laggards 
of  the  North-bound  Dunlin  and  Ringed  Plover  were  still  with 
us,  there  came  the  first  indication  of  another  phase  of  bird- 
migration,  for  small  parties  of  Lapwings  were  travelling  N.W. 
on  5th  June.  They  were  flying  again  the  following  day  and 
were  noticed  almost  daily  throughout  the  month. 

June  19th.  A  single  travelling  Curlew  to  N.W. 

26th.  Wind  N.  Ten  Curlews  to  N.W.  Several  small 
parties  of  adult  Common  Gulls  from  E.  to  W.  A  few  adult 
Black-headed  Gulls  now  here. 

July  2nd.  A  flock  of  Curlews  to  N.W. 

10th.  Wind  S.W.  One  Common  Sandpiper.  A  few 
Yellow  and  Pied  Wagtails.  Three  Teal. 

16th.  Several  trips  of  Ringed  Plover.  Common  and 
Black-headed  Gulls  in  increasing  numbers. 

17th.  Three  single  Wheatears.  A  Whimbrel  and  some 
more  Ringed  Plover. 

18th.  A  single  Turnstone  and  a  small  party  of  six  or 
seven. 

24th.  A  flock  of  twenty  Teal.  Some  more  Wheatears. 

27th.  Curlews  now  arriving. 

30th.  Many  Dunlin  (some  black  breasted),  and  many 
Ringed  Plover. 

31st.  Wind  S.W.  Two  travelling  parties  of  Swifts  about 
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a  dozen  in  each  to  S.E.  Also  several  pairs  and  single  birds 
to  same  quarter.  A  solitary  Wigeon  near  Tetney  Haven.  A 
small  flock  of  Lapwings  to  N.W. 

August  2nd.  About  two  hundred  Common  Terns  and 
about  forty  Sandwich  Terns  at  Saltfleet  Haven. 

6th.  A  few  Wheatears.  Several  good  flocks  of  Lapwings 
to  N.W.  during  morning.  Large  flocks  of  Dunlins  and  Ringed 
Plovers.  Common  Gulls  now  here  in  thousands.  About  a 
score  each  of  Common  and  Lesser  Terns. 

14th.  Several  Wheatears.  A  few  Snipe. 

16th.  Teal  numerous  and  Mallard  in  fair  numbers.  Cur¬ 
lews  abundant,  a  fair  number  of  Whimbrel  and  several  Green 
Sandpipers.  A  Green  Woodpecker  in  the  marsh.  A  few 
Golden  Plover  travelling. 

20th.  About  twenty  Lesser,  several  Common,  and  one 
Sandwich  Tern  at  Cleethorpes. 

2 1  st.  Five  or  six  Shovelers.  One  Kingfisher. 

23rd.  Several  Snipe.  In  the  crops  of  three  Teal  which 
I  shot  from  a  small  flock,  I  found  a  quantity  of  barley ;  I  have 
never  previously  known  these  ducks  to  take  grain  of  any  kind, 
though  I  have  examined  many.  A  very  large  flock  of  Swal¬ 
lows,  several  hundred,  to  S.E. 

30th.  Noted  last  Swift. 

September  3rd.  Two  Greenshanks. 

4th.  Wind  S.E.  A  heavy  flight  of  Lapwings  to  N.W. 
Many  good  flocks  between  6-30  a.m.  and  8  a.m.  and  lesser 
numbers  until  noon.  A  few  .travelling  Snipe.  A  flock  of 
about  thirty  Teal.  Five  Wigeon.  One  Shoveler.  Whimbrel 
apparently  migrating  as  they  were  heard  overhead  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day,  but  v/ere  too  high  to  be  seen.  A  Ruff. 
Some  Wheatears — noted  one  Greenland. 

6th.  Wind  S.E.  My  modest  bag  of  three  duck  shot  at 
evening  flight  showed  some  variety — a  Mallard,  a  Shoveler 
and  a  Wigeon. 

10th.  Wind  N.E.  A  number  of  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gulls. 

nth.  Wind  E.  Lapwings  to  N.W.  during  early  morning. 
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More  Snipe  here.  One  Kingfisher.  Heard  a  Spotted  Red¬ 
shank  but  did  not  see  it.  Yellow  Wagtails  in  considerable 
numbers. 

18th.  Wind  S.W.  About  twenty  flocks  of  Lapwings  to 
N.W.  during  first  hour  after  sunrise,  but  none  later.  Six  or 
seven  single  Golden  Plover.  Noted  first  Jack  Snipe.  A  few 
Common  Snipe  travelling.  Some  fresh  Sparrow  Hawks  here. 

19th.  Several  Wheatears.  A  few  Swallows  and  House 
Martins  to  S.E.  Dunlins  in  hundreds  on  the  flats.  A  Golden 
Plover  which  I  shot  still  retained  some  black  feathers  on  the 
breast.  A  Pintail  Duck  was  shot  near  Tetney  Haven. 

21st.  A  few  Bar-tailed  Godwits. 

24th.  Wind  S.E.  A  heavy  thunderstorm  with  a  deluge 
of  rain  occurred  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Swal¬ 
lows  passing  S.E.  in  large  numbers.  The  flight  commenced 
about  8  a.m.  and  continued  until  mid-day.  Both  old  and 
young  birds  in  mixed  parties  of  three  or  four  up  to  thirty  or 
more  individuals.  Greater  Black-backed  Gulls  in  increased 
numbers.  A  few  Sanderlmgs  and  some  good  flocks  of  Knot. 
Hundreds  of  Dunlin.  A  few  Skylarks  to  S.E.  No  migration 
to  N.W. 

29th.  A  great  influx  of  Robins.  It  was  estimated  that 
there  were  three  hundred  in  a  single  hedgerow  at  North  Cotes. 
A  Cormorant  and  two  Ruffs  near  Tetney  Haven. 

October  1st.  A  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  in  the  marsh. 

3rd.  Wind  N.  Many  Lapwings,  Starlings,  Skylarks,  and 
small  birds — recognized  one  flock  of  Tree  Sparrows — to  N.W. 
Also  one  flock  of  Rooks  with  a  few  Jackdaws  to  same  quarter. 
Saw  two  or  three  Greenland  Wheatears  and  a  Cormorant. 

4th.  Wind  W.  Lapwings,  Rooks,  Starlings,  Skylarks 
and  hosts  of  small  birds — identified  Chaffinches  and  Green¬ 
finches — to  N.W.  Twenty  Grey  Geese  to  S.E.  One  Jack 
Snipe. 

5th,  Two  Little  Grebes. 

6th.  Fifteen  Grey  Geese  to  N.W. 

8th.  Wind  W.  Lapwings,  Starlings,  Skylarks  and  small 
Finches  to  N.W.  Also  two  Hooded  Crows,  some  Missel 
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Thrushes,  a  flock  of  Redwings,  a  Cormorant  and  one  Wheat- 
ear. 

9th.  Wind  S.W.  The  same  species  as  yesterday  to 
N.W.  but  the  high  wind  soon  stopped  migration.  An  experi¬ 
enced  bird-catcher  told  me  that  the  majority  of  small  birds 
which  have  been  migrating  were  Linnets  and  in  addition  to 
those  I  have  already  mentioned,  a  few  Redpolls  and  Twites. 
Also  two  Hooded  Crows,  a  Redwing  and  a  Kingfisher.  Noted 
first  Fieldfares:  two  from  N.E.  Four  small  parties  of  Golden 
Plover  from  N. 

10th.  A  few  Lapwings  from  N.  Two  flocks  of  Grey 
Geese  to  N.W. 

nth.  About  a  dozen  Snipe  and  one  Jack.  Some  fresh 
Teal. 

13th.  About  this  date  a  Long-tailed  Duck  was  shot  at  a 
small  freshwater  pool  at  North  Cotes. 

17th.  Wind  N.W.  Fresh.  A  fresh  arrival  of  waders: 
Knot,  Dunlin,  Redshanks  and  about  a  dozen  Grey  Plover. 
Saw  first  Snow  Buntings  (about  a  score  and  very  hungry),  and 
a  few  Rock  Pipits.  Grey  Geese  to  N.W. 

18th.  Wind  S.W.  Lapwings,  Starlings,  Skylarks  and 
small  birds  flying  N.W.  all  day.  Also  a  lot  of  Reed  Buntings 
here,  one  flock  of  Twites  and  a  Wheatear. 

20th  &  2 1st.  Many  Hooded  Crows. 

22nd.  WindS.E.  Numerous  waders  including  some  fresh 
Oyster-Catchers  and  a  few  Sanderlings.  Noted  last  Wheatear. 
No  visible  migration. 

23rd.  Wind  E.  Light.  At  sunrise  a  huge  flight  of 
Lapwings  came  in  direct  from  E.  flock  after  flock  in  rapid 
succession  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  abruptly  ceased.  Later 
the  usual  coastal  flight  to  N.W.  developed,  and  also  passing  in 
the  same  direction  were  Rooks,  Jackdaws,  Starlings,  Skylarks, 
several  Fieldfares  and  many  Finches.  One  flock  of  Wood 
Pigeons  from  E.  In  the  hedges  were  hundreds  of  Song 
Thrushes,  a  few  Missel  Thrushes,  many  Blackbirds,  scores  of 
Goldcrests,  and  some  Wrens,  Robins,  Hedge  Sparrows,  Tree 
Sparrows,  Reed  Buntings,  Yellow  Buntings  and  Blue  Tits, 
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Also  some  Snipe,  a  Woodcock  and  a  Water  Rail.  Herons 
seemed  more  numerous  than  usual. 

29th.  Wind  N.W.  Fresh.  Starlings  and  Skylarks  to 
N.W.  There  were  two  Kittiwakes  amongst  the  other  Gulls 
at  Cleethorpes,  but  they  did  not  stay  long. 

30th.  Wind  N.W.  Strong.  Lapwings,  Golden  Plover, 
Rooks,  Jackdaws,  Hooded  Crows,  Starlings  and  Skylarks  to 
N.W.  Very  few  birds  in  the  hedges  but  I  noted  Robins, 
Goldcrests  and  a  Brambling.  Some  fresh  Mallard  here; 
three  which  I  shot  at  flight  time  were  of  the  small  “foreign  ” 
race. 

31st.  A  great  many  birds  of  the  usual  species  to  N.W. 
Wood-Pigeons  from  E.  and  large  flocks  of  Fieldfares  from  N.E. 
One  Woodcock  and  a  White-fronted  Goose. 

November  1st.  Wind  N.W.  Strong.  Lapwings,  Rooks, 
Starlings  and  Skylarks  to  N.W.  during  first  hour  of  day  light, 
but  none  later. 

3rd,  4th,  5th  &  6th.  There  was  almost  a  constant  stream 
of  migrants  on  these  four  days.  Lapwings,  Golden  Plover 
(some  large  flocks,  one  over  a  hundred),  Hooded  Crows,  Rooks, 
Jackdaws,  Starlings,  Skylarks,  Missel  Thrushes,  SongThrushes, 
Blackbirds,  Fieldfares,  Redwings, Wood-Pigeons,  Stock-Doves, 
Snipe  and  numberless  small  birds,  including  two  Goldfinches 
on  the  3rd  and  three  on  the  5th.  Fresh  arrivals  of  Snow 
Buntings,  Rock  Pipits  and  Robins.  I  also  saw  two  Merlins 
and  a  Little  Grebe. 

7th.  Wind  S.W.  The  usual  birds  to  N.W.  but  in 
greatly  reduced  numbers.  There  was  a  flight  of  Herring  Gulls 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  which  continued  until  dusk. 

12th.  A  lot  of  fresh  Redshanks. 

13th.  Wind  S.S.W.  A  few  of  the  usual  species  to  N.W. 
Some  Stock-Doves  and  a  large  flock  of  Fieldfares  from  N  E. 
at  mid-day.  More  Mallard  and  Wigeon  here.  One  Golden¬ 
eye. 

14th.  Lapwings  and  Hooded  Crows  to  N.W. 

19th.  Wind  S.E.  A  few  Skylarks  still  travelling.  Some 
large  flocks  of  Knot* 
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27th.  Wind  S.E.  All  migration  to  N.W.  has  ceased. 
A  few  Skylarks  from  N.  Some  fresh  Snow  Buntings  and  a 
Short-eared  Owl. 

29th.  Wind  S.E.  Wigeon  nowhere  in  goodly  numbers. 
Gulls  in  countless  thousands.  Common  Gulls  appear  to  be 
the  most  numerous. 

Strong  easterly  winds  which  persisted  during  the  first  half 
of  December  brought  a  fresh  arrival  of  wildfowl.  Some  Brent 
Geese  appeared,  large  additional  flocks  of  Sheld-Ducks,  Wigeon 
and  Mallard,  and  a  few  Shovelers  and  Scaup.  A  Guillemot 
was  caught  alive  at  North  Cotes  and  two  Red-breasted  Mer¬ 
gansers  occurred  in  the  same  locality.  When  punt-gunning  at 
Grainthorpe  Haven  on  December  20th,  Mr.  F.  Stubbs,  after 
a  successful  shot  at  Mallard,  found  he  had  a  single  Gadwall 
included  in  his  bag.  Other  birds  of  interest  were  a  White- 
fronted  Goose,  two  or  three  Green  Sandpipers,  and  a  small 
flock  of  Bar-tailed  Godwits  which  arrived  during  the  previous 
month,  was  seen  almost  daily  on  the  Cleethorpes  sands 

The  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  January  was  mild 
and  dry  with  prevailing  winds  between  W.  and  S.  Some 
sharp  night  ground  frosts  caused  unusual  numbers  of  Snipe  to 
frequent  the  marsh  dykes.  On  the  3rd,  I  saw  a  single  Stone- 
chat  and  at  evening  “flight”  shot  a  pair  of  Shovelers:  a 
full  plumaged  drake  and  duck.  An  extraordinary  number  of 
Sanderlings  on  the  flats  on  the  7th,  one  flock  of  over  a  score 
and  several  lots  of  about  a  dozen.  Mallard  were  in  greater 
evidence  on  the  8th  and  10th  and  1  also  saw  a  Goldeneye.  On 
the  15th  a  Grey  Wagtail  was  noted  and  on  the  21st  some  very 
large  flocks  of  Oyster-Catchers.  A  disabled  Bittern  was  caught 
on  the  29th.  There  was  a  Peregrine  Falcon  in  the  “marsh” 
on  the  30th  and  judging  by  the  restless  behaviour  of  the 
“camps”  of  Lapwings,  it  was  still  thereabouts  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Large  flocks  of  Knot  were  present  throughout  the 
month. 

Excepting  the  last  three  days  when  we  had  snow  from  the 
North,  February,  like  the  preceding  month  was  mild  and  dry 
but  with  considerable  fog.  There  was  little  noticeable  change 
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in  the  bird  population.  A  second  Bittern  occurred  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  ioth  and  on  the  14th  I  saw  a  Stonechat  and  shot  a 
White-fronted  Goose.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  there 
appeared  to  be  a  small  arrival  of  Teal  ;  a  week  later  there  was 
a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  Curlews  ;  and  on  the  27th 
I  noticed  three  Kingfishers  and  a  Stonechat. 


BIRD  NOTES  FROM  THE  GRIMSBY  AND 
BROCKLESBY  DISTRICTS. 

1933. 

S.  A.  Cox  and  R.  May. 

There  were  three  Tufted  Duck  at  Lambert  Hill  on  January 
1st,  and  a  Heron  and  a  Common  Snipe  were  disturbed  by  the 
water’s  edge,  but  the  object  of  main  interest  was  a  drake 
Pintail,  probably  the  last  of  a  party  of  five  noted  some  five 
days  previously.  It  was  in  fine  plumage,  the  white  neck 
and  breast,  the  chocolate-coloured  head,  and  the  elongated  tail 
feathers  showing  up  well  in  the  winter  sunshine.  Although 
we  visited  the  Brocklesby  lakes  on  several  subsequent  occasions 
during  January  we  cid  not  see  it  again. 

On  the  8th  we  saw  a  pair  of  Stonechats  about  the  coastal 
dunes  at  Humberstone  and  a  flock  of  five  Goldfinches  passing 
in  flight.  On  the  foreshore  were  many  Dunlin  and  Redshank, 
two  Hooded  Crows  and  a  Bar-tailed  Godwit.  Near  Tetney 
Haven  we  saw  a  Rock  Pipit  and  a  brace  of  Common  Snipe. 
Snow  Buntings  were  exceedingly  plentiful.  There  were  22 
Common  Pochard  on  Newsham  Lake  on  the  15th.  Two  Grey 
Wagtails  were  running  about  the  river-side  at  Freshney  Bog 
on  the  2 1  st,  and  about  20  Dunlin  were  skimming  up  and  down 
the  river.  It  is  exceptional  to  see  this  maritime  wader  inland. 

From  the  22nd  to  the  28th  the  weather  was  arctic,  with 
rost  almost  continuously  day  and  night,  but  no  snow.  On  the 
22nd  there  were  many  Common  Pochard  on  Newsham  Lake, 
and  at  least  40  Goldfinches  were  roosting  at  dusk  in  a  Portugal 
laurel  in  Rough  Pasture.  This  must  be  a  favourite  roost,  for 
there  wore  about  60  Goldfinches  in  the  same  shrub  on  Feb- 
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ruary  14th,  1932.  On  the  28th  there  were  hundreds  of  diving- 
duck  far  out  in  the  Humber.  The  light  was  excellent,  but 
owing  to  distance  it  was  impossible  to  identify  them  all  ;  there 
were,  however,  among  them  scores  of  Scaup  and  a  sprinkling 
of  Common  Scoter.  Lambert  Hill  was  completely  frozen  over 
on  the  same  day,  but  there  still  remained  a  large  stretch  of 
open  water  at  Newsham  Lake,  and  on  this  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
gregated  all  the  local  water-fowl.  There  were  scores  of  Mallard, 
Coot  and  Moorhen,  many  Common  Pochard,  several  Tufted 
Duck,  a  few  Teal,  a  drake  Scaup,  five  Dabchicks  and  a  Heron. 
A  flock  of  Redpolls  were  flying  near  the  birches  where  they 
usually  feed.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  milder,  there 
were,  besides  the  commoner  species,  many  Common  Pochard, 
several  Tufted  Duck,  two  Herons,  a  drake  Scaup  and  five 
Dabchicks  on  the  same  water.  We  also  counted  104  Coot. 

There  were  39  Common  Pochard  and  10  Tufted  Duck  on 
the  Brocklesby  lakes  on  February  12th.  On  the  1 8th  the 
weather  was  wintry,  with  squalls  of  snow  and  hail  all  day. 
There  were  several  Redshank,  Dunlin  and  Common  Snipe  by 
the  river-side  at  Freshney  Bog,  and  a  Marsh  Tit  was  calling 
in  one  of  the  willow-holts.  In  wintry  weather  on  the  19th  we 
saw  a  falcon  with  a  pearl-grey  back  at  Caen  Valley,  almost 
certainly  a  Peregrine,  but  the  light  was  too  poor  to  pick  out 
any  distinguishing  features.  This  falcon  was  seen  again  in  the 
same  place  two  days  later.  On  the  24th  the  weather  was  still 
extremely  cold,  with  frequent  snowfalls  and  severe  frost  by 
night.  Four  Scaup  were  seen  flying  up  the  Humber,  three  of 
them  being  drakes.  There  were  also  a  few  Common  Pochard 
and  Tufted  Duck  on  Newsham  Lake.  On  the  26th  there  were 
eight  Tufted  Duck,  six  Common  Pochard  and  two  immature 
Goldeneyes  at  Lambert  Hill,  and  a  Heron  and  92  Coot  at 
Newsham  Lake.  A  Green  Sandpiper  was  disturbed  from  a 
flooded  field  nearby.  Twelve  Scaup  were  diving  in  the  Hum¬ 
ber  on  the  28th.  Hawfinches  became  rather  numerous  in  the 
Limber  district  towards  the  end  of  February. 

Scaup  were  last  seen  on  March  2nd;  18  were  diving  in 
the  Humber,  and  of  these  12  were  mature  drakes.  A  Stone- 
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chat  appeared  at  Pimlico,  one  of  the  outlying  Limber  farm¬ 
steads,  on  the  4th.  Bramblings  were  still  very  plentiful  in 
Jubilee  Covert,  and  a  Goldcrest  was  heard  singing  for  the  first 
time,  the  weather  being  mild  and  spring-like.  On  the  following 
day  there  were  two  Dabchicks  on  Newsham  Lake,  and  seven 
Tufted  Duck,  six  Common  Pochard  and  a  Heron  at  Lambert 
Hill.  A  party  of  19  Goldfinches  were  seen  flying  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  favourite  roost  shortly  before  dusk.  A  Grey 
Wagtail  passed  over  Old  Clee  after  sunset  on  the  7th,  and  on 
the  following  evening  the  return  migration  of  Redwings  began 
in  earnest,  large  numbers  of  them  passing  seaward  at  dusk. 
A  Black  Redstart  (probably  a  male  in  immature  plumage) 
appeared  at  Limber  on  the  25th,  and  was  seen  again  next:  day. 
It  spent  most  of  its  time  perching  on  the  hedgerows,  whence  it 
occasionally  sallied  forth  to  catch  an  insect  in  mid-air,  and 
at  other  times  dropped  lightly  on  to  the  grass  to  retrieve  some 
skulking  insect,  then  returning  to  its  perch.  Its  general 
colouring  was  slatey-black,  paler  on  the  underparts,  but  the 
salient  feature  was  the  red  tail,  which  was  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  flight.  Its  song  was  not  particularly  melodious,  and 
contained  fragments  that  were  decidedly  robin-like. 

There  were  two  Herons  and  a  Shoveler  at  Lambert  Hill 
on  April  2nd.  Fieldfares  were  last  noted  on  the  22nd.  On 
that  date  59  birds  were  seen  in  an  ash  near  the  coast  at  Hum- 
berstone,  doubtless  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind  to  take  them 
across  the  sea.  Four  Shovelers  were  seen  at  Four  Ponds  on 
the  same  day.  On  the  24th  we  saw  a  Lesser  Spotted  Wood¬ 
pecker  in  the  open  park-land  near  Newsham  Lake.  When 
first  seen  it  was  feeding  in  the  topmost  branches  of  an  oak,  but 
later  it  flew  across  country  to  one  of  the  adjacent  woodlands. 
This  is  our  first  local  record  for  ten  years.  On  the  same  day 
there  were  two  Shovelers  and  a  Heron  at  Lambert  Hill.  An 
unfamiliar  bird  haunted  a  cottage  roof  at  Brocklesby  on  the 
24th  and  25th.  Unfortunately  we  did  not  hear  of  it  at  the 
time,  but  from  the  caieful  description  of  its  appearance  and 
habits  it  was  undoubtedly  another  Black  Redstart. 

Bramblings  seemed  very  reluctant  to  leave  their  winter 
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quarters,  and  were  seen  in  several  localities  during  April. 
Finally  they  departed  from  the  Limber  beech-woods  on  the 
27th. 


A  solitary  Sand  Martin  was  seen  flying  over  the  Brock- 
lesby  canal  on  April  3rd.  A  Chiff-Chaff  visited  Mausoleum 
Wood  on  the  6th,  and  another  was  heard  at  Freshney  Bog  on 
the  same  day.  Both  birds  passed  on  almost  immediately,  and 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer  we  did  not  hear  any  further 
birds,  even  in  their  regular  haunts.  We  now  consider  the 
Chiff-Chaff  an  uncommon  summer  visitor  to  the  Grimsby  dis¬ 
trict,  and  are  afraid  that  its  numbers  are  steadily  decreasing. 
We  have  not  seen  a  nest  for  several  years. 

A  Swallow,  accompanied  by  several  further  Sand  Martins, 
appeared  at  Lambert  Hill  on  the  9th.  The  song  of  the  Willow 
Warbler  was  first  heard  at  Limber  on  the  iitb,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  it  had  become  generally  distributed  in  its 
summer  haunts  A  Yellow  Wagtail  was  calling  in  flight  over 
Bradley  on  the  14th.  The  Tree  Pipit  returned  to  its  summer 
quarters  in  a  young  plantation  of  forest  trees  at  Limber  on  the 
15th,  followed  by  the  Blackcap  on  the  18th.  Subsequently  the 
species  was  unusually  plentiful,  and  some  five  weeks  later  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  three  Blackcaps  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  woodland  at  Foxdales.  A  Whimbrel 
passed  over  Limber  at  midnight  on  the  21st.  A  Wheatear 
appeared  at  Pimlico  on  the  22nd  ;  and  throughout  the  23rd  a 
Common  Redstart  frequented  Limber  churchyard,  but  by  the 
next  day  it  had  passed  on.  A  House  Martin  was  also  seen 
among  the  Swallows  and  Sand  Martins  at  Lambert  Hill  on 
the  23rd.  The  Common  Whitethroat’s  song  was  heard  at  Lim¬ 
ber  on  the  24th,  and  two  days  later  the  first  Sedge  Warblers 
invaded  the  osiers  by  the  Humberstone  beck.  The  Cuckoo 
and  the  Garden  Warbler  also  appeared  at  Limber.  The 
Turtle  Dove  created  history  by  returning  to  its  woodland 
haunts  at  Limber  on  the  27th,  and  on  the  28th  the  reeling  of 
the  Grasshopper  Warbler  at  Foxdales  marked  the  homecoming 
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of  yet  another  migrant.  Throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
we  did  not  hear  another  Grasshopper  Warbler,  although  we 
visited  several  suitable  localities.  Two  Whinchats  appeared 
at  Tetney  on  the  29th,  another  early  record. 

The  Spotted  Flycatcher  was  back  in  a  small  roadside 
coppice  at  Old  Clee  on  May  5th,  and  a  Common  Sandpiper 
was  probing  the  mud  at  the  side  of  the  Freshney.  On  the 
same  day  the  first  Swifts  appeared  at  Waltham.  We  heard  a 
Reed  Warbler  at  Immingham  on  the  6th,  and  on  the  10th  a 
Quail  was  calling  in  a  meadow  at  Old  Clee.  The  Nightingale 
returned  once  again  to  Foxdales  on  the  12th,  and  for  three 
short  weeks  the  valley  and  woodlands  echoed  with  its  glorious 
song  both  by  day  and  night.  Another  Nightingale  appeared 
in  one  of  the  Brocklesby  plantations  about  the  same  time,  and 
this  bird  was  still  in  full  song  on  the  early  morning  of  June 
3rd.  The  bird  at  Foxdales  was  heard  singing  fitfully  as  late 
as  June  20th. 

The  Lesser  Whitethroat  appeared  at  Peaks  Covert  on 
May  14th,  and  on  the  24th  a  Little  Tern  was  fishing  in  small 
pools  left  by  the  receding  tide  at  Cleethorpes.  Another  Quail 
was  calling  at  Keelby  before  daybreak  on  June  10th.  A  Green 
Sandpiper  was  flushed  in  a  marshy  spot  on  Laughton  Common 
on  the  23rd,  and  another  in  the  same  place  eight  days  later. 
A  Corn-Crake  was  calling  in  a  field  of  barley  at  Croxton  on 
June  30th,  our  only  record  for  the  season. 


A  visit  was  paid  to  the  Appleby  heronry  on  March  19th. 
We  examined  two  nests,  both  in  giant  oaks,  and  each  contained 
two  eggs.  In  an  adjoining  field  we  counted  43  Herons — a 
substantial  increase  in  the  population  of  the  previous  year — 
and  watched  them  fly  back  to  the  wood.  Snipe  were  also 
heard  drumming  over  their  nesting  fields  for  the  first  time. 

A  Tawny  Owl  flew  from  an  old  magpie’s  nest  at  Brompton 
Dales  on  the  26th.  This  was  in  a  larch,  and  contained  two 
eggs.  A  Little  Owl  was  incubating  three  eggs  in  a  hollow 
laburnum  at  Limber  on  April  19th.  When  the  nest  was  next 
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visited  three  weeks  later  it  contained  three  long-tailed  field- 
mice  and  a  young  rat.  The  nest  of  a  Dabchick  contained  three 
eggs  on  the  21st.  A  Long-eared  Owl  was  sitting  on  three  eggs 
in  an  old  magpie’s  nest  in  Hendale  Wood  on  the  22nd.  On 
the  same  date  there  were  four  nests  in  close  proximity  in  the 
same  hollow  elm  at  Limber:  a  Little  Owl  was  incubating  two 
eggs,  a  Tawny  Owl  also  had  two  eggs,  and  there  were  two 
Jackdaws’  nests,  containing  two  and  four  eggs  respectively. 
It  is  usually  well  into  May  before  the  Bullfinch  thinks  of 
nesting,  but  an  early  nest  in  a  sheltered  bamboo  at  Little 
Brocklesby  contained  its  first  egg  on  the  23rd.  We  disturbed 
a  pair  of  Barn  Owls  from  a  hollow  oak  by  Newsham  Lake  on 
the  same  day.  On  the  27th  a  Little  Owl  was  sitting  on  two 
eggs  beneath  the  roots  of  an  oak  at  Limber.  Subsequently 
another  egg  was  laid,  but  when  the  nest  was  again  visited 
on  May  18th  the  original  clutch  had  been  scratched  over  with 
soil  and  dead  leaves,  probably  by  some  rodent,  and  the  Little 
Owl,  still  undaunted,  had  laid  three  further  eggs  on  top  of  the 
debris,  and  was  sitting  again. 

On  May  3rd  we  were  shown  the  spot  in  a  birch-wood  at 
Elsham  where  a  Woodcock  was  sitting  upon  four  eggs.  In  the 
side  of  a  small  drain  close  by  a  Kingfisher  had  excavated  a 
burrow  beneath  the  roots  of  a  fallen  oak,  and  was  now  brooding 
its  eggs  or  young.  On  the  6th  we  found  a  Snipe  sitting  on 
four  eggs  in  a  swampy  field  at  North  Killingholme,  while  in  a 
neighbouring  field  the  nest  of  another  Snipe  contained  three 
eggs,  and  there  were  two  Reed  Buntings’  nests  with  full 
clutches.  On  the  21st  in  the  same  locality  wre  found  a  Red¬ 
shank’s  nest  and  two  further  Snipe  nests,  all  with  four  eggs. 
We  also  saw  nests  of  the  Meadow  Pipit  and  Reed  Bunting. 
On  the  1  ith  a  Blackcap’s  nest  was  found  amongst  the  bramble 
briars  in  Mausoleum  Wood.  It  then  contained  its  first  egg,  but 
subsequently  a  brood  of  four  young  were  reared.  A  Dabchick 
nested  on  the  pond  at  Brocklesby  Nurseries  early  in  May  ;  on 
the  1 6th  the  nest  contained  one  egg,  and  when  visited  again 
on  the  27th  the  number  had  increased  to  six.  On  the  17th  a 
Great  Tit  was  sitting  on  seven  eggs  in  an  old  squirrel’s  drey  in 
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Mausoleum  Wood.  As  usual  a  pair  of  Lesser  Whitethroats 
nested  amongst  the  undergrowth  in  the  old  brickyard  at  Limber. 
On  the  26th  their  nest  contained  five  eggs.  On  the  28th  a 
Sparrow-Hawk  was  sitting  on  five  eggs  in  a  larch  at  Foxdales. 

A  Lesser  Redpoll  was  seen  flying  from  Little  Brocklesby 
to  Limber  vicarage  on  June  2nd,  and  two  days  later  its  nest, 
containing  five  eggs,  was  found  in  a  yew  at  the  former  place. 
Unfortunately  it  was  destroyed,  but  the  birds  probably  nested 
quickly  elsewhere,  for  on  July  22nd  a  pair  flew  over  Limber, 
accompanied  by  one  young  bird,  and  on  the  following  day  a 
Lesser  Redpoll  was  seen  feeding  two  fledglings  in  a  plum  tree. 
Another  Sparrow-Hawk  was  sitting  on  five  eggs  in  a  spruce 
fir  at  Freshney  Bog  on  June  3rd,  and  a  brood  of  four  were 
reared.  On  the  4th  a  Bullfinch’s  nest  in  a  Portugal  laurel  at 
Little  Brocklesby  contained  its  first  egg,  while  on  the  7th  a 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  was  feeding  >oung  in  a  beech  in 
Mausoleum  Wood.  Two  Swifts’  nests  at  Keelby  were  exam¬ 
ined  on  the  9th ,  and  each  contained  two  eggs,  the  usual  com¬ 
plement.  As  usual  a  pair  of  Reed  WOrblers  built  their  nest 
among  the  aquatic  vegetation  at  Newsham  Lake,  and  on  the 
nth  it  contained  five  eggs. 

A  Sparrow-Hawk  nested  in  a  Scots  pine  at  Thornton 
Abbey,  and  on  the  12th  it  contained  its  first  egg.  On  the  same 
day  a  Barn  Owl  was  discovered  sitting  on  four  eggs  in  a  hollow 
elm  stump  in  Barrow  Park.  On  the  following  day  two  further 
nests  of  the  Barn  Owl  were  located.  It  is  not  often  that  one 
gets  the  chance  of  seeing  three  Barn  Owl  nests  in  24  hours. 
One,  in  an  outhouse  at  Goxhill,  contained  three  eggs  and  three 
)Oung,  the  latter  in  various  stages  of  immaturity.  The  other 
nest  was  in  a  hollow  poplar  in  the  same  parish,  and  contained 
three  young.  A  Kestrel  was  feeding  five  young  in  a  larch  at 
Barrow,  an  old  magpie’s  nest  having  been  appropriated.  On 
a  disused  flooded  brick-pit  at  Goxhill  a  Dabchick  was  sitting 
on  three  eggs,  and  amongst  the  waterside  vegetation  three 
nests  of  the  Reed  W7arbler  were  found,  all  containing  either 
eggs  or  young.  Another  Kestrel  was  feeding  five  \oung  in  an 
oak  at  Goxhill  on  the  14th.  On  this  occasion  an  old  Carrion 
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Crow’s  nest  had  been  utilised. 

During  a  visit  to  Laughton  Common  on  the  23rd  the  nest 
of  a  Curlew  was  found,  together  with  the  shells  of  four  recently- 
hatched  eggs.  Although  the  young  were  undoubtedly  hiding 
close  by,  a  careful  search  failed  to  locate  them.  A  Whinchat’s 
nest,  with  five  fledglings,  was  found,  and  a  Teal  was  seen  with 
a  family  of  ducklings.  On  the  24th  a  Nightjar  was  brooding 
two  young  on  Scotton  Common,  while  on  Manton  Warren  a 
Kestrel  was  tending  five  young  in  a  birch,  an  old  Carrion 
Crow’s  nest  having  been  taken  over.  In  a  hollow  sycamore  at 
Scawby  a  family  of  five  young  Green  Woodpeckers  were  seen, 
and  a  keeper  said  that  he  had  taken  two  clutches  of  wood¬ 
pecker  eggs  from  the  same  nesting-hole  earlier  in  the  season. 
On  the  25th  a  Barn  Owl’s  nest,  with  four  eggs,  was  seen  in  a 
hollow  elm  at  Scawby,  and  a  family  of  young  Pochard  and 
several  of  Shelduck  were  on  the  gull-ponds.  A  Goldcrest’s 
nest  containing  one  egg,  was  found  at  the  summit  of  a  giant 
cedar  in  Mausoleum  Wood  on  the  27th.  When  we  next  visited 
it  on  July  22nd  it  contained  seven  young. 

In  company  with  Mr.  E.  L,  Bowser  we  visited  Scotton 
Common  again  on  July  1st,  and  in  addition  to  the  young 
Nightjars  seen  a  week  previously,  saw  another  Nightjar 
brooding  two  eggs  beneath  a  birch.  Lesser  Redpolls  were 
numerous,  and  a  damaged  nest  was  found  in  one  of  the  birches. 

On  the  2nd  a  Sparrow-Hawk  was  found  brooding  four 
young  in  a  Corsican  pine  at  Swallow.  Another  nest  in  a  larch 
at  Limber  contained  two  eggs,  and  a  Coal  Tit  was  seen  feeding 
young  in  a  hollow  yew.  At  Mill  Platts  pond  a  Dabchick  was 
sitting  on  a  new  nest,  while  close  by  on  the  Brocklesby 
Nurseries  pond  another  pair  of  Dabchicks  were  tending  three 
young.  On  the  6th  a  Corn  Bunting  was  feeding  three  young 
in  a  wheat-field  at  Limber,  the  nest  being  supported  by  thistles. 
On  the  same  day  a  family  party  of  seven  Hawfinches  passed 
over  Limber,  and  they  were  again  seen  on  the  11th.  Two 
nests  of  the  Tree  Pipit  were  found  at  Limber  on  the  16th, 
with  three  and  five  young  respectively.  On  the  22nd  a  family 
party  of  Hawfinches  were  calling  in  the  tree-tops  in  Mausoleum 
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Wood,  and  one  young  bird,  recently  out  of  the  nest,  was 
examined  as  it  squatted  on  the  ground  and  clamoured  for  food. 
The  parent  birds  were  also  seen.  A  Pied  Wagtail  built  a 
belated  nest  on  the  ground  in  a  field  of  mangel-wurzels  at 
Brocklesby,  and  on  the  29th  it  contained  four  eggs.  A  Stock 
Dove  was  sitting  on  two  eggs  in  a  hollow  oak  at  Limber  as 
late  as  September  2nd,  while  on  the  24th  of  that  month  the 
nest  of  a  Ring  Dove  in  a  hawthorn  in  the  old  brickyard  con¬ 
tained  two  eggs.  The  Ring  Dove  hatched  its  eggs  on  October 
1st,  and  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  the  young  were 
reared. 

Although  we  did  not  locate  a  nest  this  year  we  saw  family 
parties  of  Marsh  Titmice  in  several  of  our  damper  woodlands, 
and  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  bird  is  definitely  on  the 
increase. 


The  first  returning  Yellow  Wagtail  appeared  on  July  9th, 
none  having  apparently  stayed  to  nest  in  the  immediate  vici¬ 
nity  of  Grimsby,  and  several  more  odd  birds  were  seen  later 
in  the  month.  A  Blackcap  was  still  singing  fitfully  in 
Mausoleum  Wood  on  the  22nd.  On  the  24th  a  Common 
Sandpiper  passed  over  Limber  after  dark,  and  solitary  birds 
frequented  Limber  House  pond  on  the  27th  and  28th.  On  the 
29th  one  was  seen  at  Lambert  Hill. 

A  Whimbrel  passed  over  Old  Clee  on  August  4th,  and  on 
the  6th  a  late  brood  of  young  Blackcaps  were  on  the  wing  in 
Mausoleum  Wood.  On  the  7th  a  Wheatear  appeared  at 
Pimlico,  and  a  belated  Cuckoo  was  seen  near  Little  Limber 
Grange.  A  Goldfinch  was  feeding  on  black  knapweed  at 
Freshney  Bog  on  the  8th,  and  a  Lesser  Redpoll  was  still  tend¬ 
ing  young  in  a  birch  at  Little  Brocklesby.  Swifts  departed 
very  early,  none  being  seen  at  Limber  after  the  9th.  A  Dab- 
chick  appeared  on  the  village  pond  at  Limber  on  the  10th. 
On  the  16th  and  17th  a  Lesser  Redpoll  was  still  feeding  young 
in  an  apple-tree  at  Limber.  Two  Hawfinches  were  seen  at 
Limber  on  the  19th.  Three  Wheatears  were  consorting  with 
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Pied  Wagtails  at  Old  Clee  on  the  22nd,  and  five  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  On  the  24th  a  Yellow  Wagtail  and  a  Wheatear 
were  seen  at  Old  Clee,  and  a  Golden  Plover  appeared  at 
Limber.  A  Common  Sandpiper  and  a  Heron  were  seen  at 
Lambert  Hill,  and  two  Green  Sandpipers  and  a  Common 
Snipe  at  Newsham  Lake.  A  Yellow  Wagtail  passed  over  Old 
Clee  on  the  25th,  A  solitary  Greenshank  appeared  at  Limber 
House  pond  on  the  27th,  our  first  record  of  this  interesting 
wader.  A  Yellow  Wagtail  was  also  seen.  On  the  30th  two 
Wheatears  were  seen  at  Old  Clee. 

A  Wheatear  was  seen  at  Pimlico  on  September  1st,  and 
Whimbrels  were  passing  over  Limber  after  dark.  On  the  2nd 
a  Common  Whitethroat  and  a  Kingfisher  were  seen  at 
Freshney  Bog,  and  a  Wheatear  at  Old  Clee.  A  Greenshank 
and  a  Turtle  Dove  were  seen  at  Limber  on  the  3rd,  and  again 
on  the  following  day.  On  the  5th  there  was  one  Wheatear  at 
Old  Clee,  and  a  Greenshank  at  Limber  House  pond.  There 
were  four  Wheatears  and  a  Yellow  Wagtail  at  Old  Clee  on  the 
6th,  and  a  Greenshank  at  Limber  House  Dond.  At  Lambert 
Hill  four  Greenshank  and  a  Jack  Snipe  were  feeding  together 
just  before  sunset.  The  latter  called  very  faintly  on  rising;  as 
a  rule  they  are  silent.  There  were  also  a  Common  Snipe,  a 
Heron  and  a  Green  Sandpiper  by  the  water’s  edge.  A  Wheat- 
ear  was  seen  at  Old  Clee  on  the  7th  and  8th,  and  two  Turtle 
Doves  at  Cuxwold  on  the  9th.  There  were  two  Wheatears  at 
Old  Clee  on  the  nth,  and  one  on  the  13th.  On  the  12th  there 
were  seven  Teal  and  a  Greenshank  at  Limber  House  pond. 

The  first  Geese  passed  over  Grimsby  on  the  14th,  two 
gaggles  being  seen  in  the  early  morning.  Two  Wheatears 
were  also  seen  at  Old  Clee,  and  a  pair  of  Turtle  Doves  and  a 
Greenshank  at  Limber.  The  Greenshank  was  again  seen  on 
the  15th,  and  on  the  same  day  a  Yellow  Wagtail  and  three 
Wheatears  were  seen  at  Old  Clee.  There  were  five  Wheat- 
ears  at  Old  Clee  on  the  16th.  On  the  17th  we  saw  a  Yellow 
Wagtail  and  two  Kingfishers  at  North  Cotes  sluice.  One  of 
the  Kingfishers  came  and  perched  on  the  sluice-gate  within 
eight  feet  of  the  spot  where  we  sat.  We  saw  a  Shelduck 
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flying  inland  and  a  late  Sand  Martin  flying  with  Swallows.  A 
Willow  Warbler  was  calling  in  one'of  the  coastal  hedgerows 
and  a  Grey  Plover  was  disturbed  from  a  drain-side.  At 
Tetney  Clays  we  saw  many  Knot  and  a  pair  of  Little  Terns. 
Three  Wheatears  and  a  Yellow  Wagtail  were  also  seen  at  Old 
Clee.  A  Greenshank  was  seen  each  day  from  the  18th  to  the 
22nd  at  Limber  House  pond.  A  Common  Whitethroat  was 
seen  at  Limber  on  the  18th  and  seven  Wheatears  at  Old  Clee, 
and  two  Wheatears  on  the  following  day.  There  were  still 
two  Wheatears  at  Old  Clee  on  the  20th,  and  a  belated  Willow 
Warbler  and  three  Common  Whitethroats  were  seen  at 
Limber.  On  the  21st  there  was  a  solitary  Wheatear  at  Old 
Clee,  and  a  Turtle  Dove  was  seen  at  Limber.  Another  Turtle 
Dove  was  seen  on  the  22nd. 

Four  Wheatears  appeared  at  Old  Clee  on  the  23rd,  and 
one  on  the  24th.  On  the  latter  date  we  visited  the  Brocklesby 
lakes,  and  saw  a  Shoveler  at  Lambert  Hill.  A  Green  Sand¬ 
piper  and  a  Heron  took  wing  as  we  approached  Newsham 
Lake,  and  two  Dabchicks  were  seen  diving.  A  Woodcock, 
obviously  an  immigrant,  was  feeding  in  broad  daylight  by  the 
water’s  edge,  and  allowed  us  to  approach  within  a  few  feet 
before  flying  into  cover.  Another  Dabchick  was  diving  at  Mill 
Platts  pond,  and  a  Lesser  Redpoll  was  seen  flying  over 
Brocklesby  Nurseries.  A  Greenshank  was  seen  for  the  last 
time  at  Limber  House  pond  in  the  evening.  A  late  Whinchat 
was  seen  at  Limber  on  the  26th,  and  the  last  Wheatear  at  Old 
Clee  on  the  29th. 

Many  interesting  birds  were  seen  at  Freshney  Bog  on  the 
30th.  Four  Grey  Wagtails,  probably  recent  arrivals  from  our 
northern  mountain  streams,  were  disporting  themselves  by  the 
river-side,  and  three  Green  Sandpipers  and  a  Kingfisher  were 
disturbed  together  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  Freshney.  Several 
Common  Snipe  were  also  seen,  and  an  early  Brambling  was 
calling  in  flight  as  it  passed  over  Town  Holt.  A  belated 
Yellow  Wagtail  was  also  seen  flying  at  a  great  height. 

On  the  same  date  a  flock  of  at  least  40  Siskins  was  seen 
in  some  tall  birches  near  Hendale  Lodge — our  first  record  for 
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north  Lincolnshire.  They  fed  like  Redpolls  on  the  birch  seeds, 
and  the  discarded  il  keys  ”  fell  in  a  continuous  shower  from  the 
trees.  Odd  Siskins  were  also  noted  in  the  same  locality  on 
October  ist  and  3rd. 

Golden  Plover  were  seen  several  times  in  the  Limber 
district  during  the  early  part  of  October.  House  Martins  were 
last  seen  at  Grimsby  on  the  ist,  but  Swallows  continued 
numerous  at  Old  Clee  until  the  14th.  On  the  8th  Common 
Snipe  were  plentiful  at  Freshney  Bog,  and  four  Jack  Snipe 
were  flushed  from  the  river-side,  the  latter  all  rising  silently. 
Two  small  flocks  of  Goldfinches  were  seen,  a  Dabchick  was 
diving  in  the  Freshney,  and  a  Kingfisher  was  also  seen.  Some¬ 
where  in  the  distance  a  Green  Sandpiper  rose  noisily,  and  with 
many  snipe-like  twists  and  turns,  began  its  towering  flight. 
Later  a  Green  Sandpiper  and  a  Grey  Wagtail  were  seen 
together  at  the  water’s  edge.  A  Heron  was  also  seen  standing 
knee-deep  in  the  river.  On  the  same  day  the  first  Red¬ 
wings  appeared  at  Limber,  several  small  parties  being 
seen.  There  were  five  Shovelers,  two  Gadwall  and  a  few 
Common  Snipe  at  the  Brocklesby  lakes.  The  Gadwall  re¬ 
mained  behind  after  all  the  Mallard  had  taken  wing,  and  were 
thus  easily  identified.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have 
recorded  the  Gadwall  in  north  Lincolnshire. 

On  the  14th  the  first  Snow  Buntings  were  seen  at  Hum- 
berstone  fitties;  three  were  feeding  among  the  debris  at  high- 
water  mark,  and  another  was  seen  in  flight.  A  Hooded  Crow, 
probably  a  recent  arrival  from  the  continent,  was  consorting 
with  a  small  party  of  Carrion  Crows  on  the  beach,  and  a  few 
Rock  Pipits  were  seen  about  Tetney  Haven.  There  were  five 
Shoveler  at  Lambert  Hill  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  21st  a  sadly- 
belated  male  Whinchat  was  seen  at  Limber. 

We  paid  a  very  enjoyable  visit  to  Freshney  Bog  on  the  22nd. 
A  Golden  Plover  passed  over,  calling  in  flight,  and  Grey  Wag¬ 
tails  were  numerous  by  the  river.  One  was  seen  perching  on 
an  overhanging  branch  of  a  willow,  and  at  least  four  others 
were  running  about  the  water’s  edge.  Common  Snipe  were, 
as  usual,  plentiful,  and  a  Redshank  and  a  Jack  Snipe  were  also 
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flushed.  The  latter  rose  with  a  faint  call,  and  dropped  abruptly 
into  cover.  We  were  fortunate  in  seeing  two  Water  Rails. 
The  first,  taken  unawares  below  a  steep  bank,  crouched  in  the 
water  on  our  approach,  but  found  the  depth  insufficient  to 
conceal  it,  and  flew  up  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  osiers.  The  second  bird  was  disturbed  on  a  stretch  of 
open  water,  and  took  wing.  We  saw  Kingfishers  several 
times — on  two  occasions  a  pair  were  seen  together.  One  pas¬ 
sed  in  flight  within  a  few  feet,  carrying  a  fish  in  its  beak.  We 
also  saw  a  Lesser  Redpoll  flying  over,  and  a  Dabchick  diving 
in  a  secluded  part  of  the  Freshney. 

On  the  23rd  Golden  Plover  and  Lapwings  were  passing 
over  Old  Clee  in  large  numbers  before  daybreak,  judging  by 
the  frequency  of  their  calls.  The  first  Fieldfare,  a  solitary 
bird,  appeared  at  Limber  on  the  25th,  but  it  was  not  until 
November  10th  that  the  first  large  immigration  took  place. 
On  October  29th  there  were  nine  Shoveler  at  Lambert  Hill, 
the  most  we  have  ever  known,  and  a  Kingfisher  was  seen  at 
Newsham  Lake.  A  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  was  also 
seen  flying  into  the  adjoining  woodlands. 

A  Barn  Owl  was  disturbed  on  the  Humberstone  fitties 
on  November  4th.  It  was  almost  certainly  an  immigrant,  for 
it  seemed  exhausted,  and  dropped  again  among  the  marram- 
grass  almost  immediately.  At  sunset  there  were  three  Barn 
Owls  quartering  the  saltings  at  the  same  time.  On  the  5th  a 
Twite  was  seen  flying  with  a  party  of  Linnets  in  one  of  the 
coastal  fields,  and  a  Grey  Wagtail  was  feeding  by  the  Humber¬ 
stone  beck.  On  the  same  day  a  Shoveler  was  seen  at  Lambert 
Hill,  and  a  Woodcock  in  the  adjoining  woodlands.  A  flock  of 
Snow  Buntings  passed  over  Old  Clee  on  the  6th,  travelling 
west.  On  the  nth  a  Grey  Wagtail  was  seen  flying  near  the 
Humberstone  beck,  and  a  Stonechat  was  observed  perching  on 
a  barbed  wire  fence  near  the  coast — our  fifth  record  for  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Grimsby.  A  Kingfisher  and  a  Lesser 
Spotted  Woodpecker  were  again  seen  at  Newsham  Lake  on 
the  12th,  and  a  Goldfinch  at  Old  Clee  on  the  21st. 

Mr.  Smith  reports  that  a  Little  Bustard  was  shot  at 
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Addlethorpe,  near  Skegness,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cook  on  the  22nd. 

On  the  25th  the  Union  met  at  Cleethorpes,  and  in  spite  of 
the  blustery  conditions  many  interesting  species  were  seen.  A 
Turnstone  was  feeding  at  the  water’s  edge,  and  among  the 
thousands  of  waders  that  thronged  the  sands  near  Tetney 
Haven  at  least  12  Bar-tailed  Godwits  were  seen.  Two  Twites 
were  observed  flying  with  Linnets  in  the  stubble-fields,  and  a 
Kingfisher  was  seen  flying  along  one  of  the  coastal  streams. 
Other  interesting  species  recorded  included  Sanderling,  Knot, 
Oyster-Catcher,  Rock  Pipit  and  Snow  Bunting.  A  Stonechat 
was  seen  at  Limber  on  the  same  day. 

A  Kingfisher  was  seen  by  the  Humberstone  beck  on  the 
26th,  and  a  Shoveler,  a  Kingfisher  and  three  Common  Snipe 
at  Newsham  Lake.  Freshney  Bog  was  visited  on  December 
2nd.  A  Kingfisher  was  seen  perching  on  the  bough  of  a 
willow,  and  from  the  cover  of  this  tree  a  fine  view  was  obtained 
of  a  Water  Rail  as  it  swam  in  the  Freshney.  From  time  to 
time  the  long  red  beak  was  submerged  in  search  of  aquatic 
morsels.  At  the  water’s  edge  it  was  joined  by  a  Grey  Wagtail, 
but  shortly  afterwards  the  Water  Rail  became  alarmed  and 
flew  into  the  cover  of  the  bog.  Just  before  dusk  another 
Water  Rail  was  flushed  twice  in  quick  succession.  At  News- 
ham  Lake  on  the  3rd  a  Kingfisher,  a  Common  Snipe  and  an 
immature  Goldeneye  were  noted.  A  further  visit  was  paid  to 
Freshney  Bog  on  the  10th.  Redshanks  were  numerous,  and 
with  them  were  a  small  party  of  Dunlin.  A  Jack  Snipe  and 
many  Common  Snipe  were  disturbed ;  the  former  rose  twice, 
and  each  time  it  called  faintly.  A  Kingfisher  was  seen  on  the 
wing,  and  three  Teal  were  feeding  at  one  of  the  “blow-wells”. 
Two  Water  Rails  were  seen,  one  by  the  water’s  edge,  the  other 
in  mid-stream,  and  on  being  disturbed  both  birds  scrambled 
swiftly  up  the  bank  and  flew  into  the  undergrowth. 

Redwings  continued  to  arrive  by  night  well  into  Decem¬ 
ber.  On  the  nth — a  dull,  cold,  murky  night — they  came  in 
continuously  in  huge  numbers  up  to  n  p.m.— the  largest  im¬ 
migration  we  have  ever  known.  With  them  were  a  few  con¬ 
tinental  Song  Thrushes.  On  the  12th  both  species  were  still 
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travelling,  but  apparently  in  smaller  numbers.  Redwings 
were  heard  by  night  for  the  last  time  on  the  19th,  an  abnor¬ 
mally  late  date. 

A  Golden  Plover  was  feeding  with  a  flock  of  Lapwings  at 
Pimlico  on  the  14th.  On  the  17th  we  visited  the  Brocklesby 
lakes.  A  local  ground  fog  rendered  observation  rather  difficult 
at  Lambert  Hill,  though  one  Shoveler  was  distinguished 
among  the  crowds  of  Mallard  and  Teal.  Conditions  were 
much  better  at  Newsham  Lake,  where  ten  Common  Pochard 
and  a  drake  Tufted  Duck  were  seen,  together  with  a  magni¬ 
ficent  drake  Goldeneye.  The  two  former  species  were  present 
for  the  first  time  since  the  early  spring.  Two  Dabchicks  were 
seen  diving,  a  brace  of  Snipe  were  flushed  and  Redpolls  were 
feeding  in  the  birches  by  the  lake.  Thousands  of  Starlings 
were  roosting  in  the  reeds  at  Mere  Hill ;  they  began  to  arrive 
from  all  directions  shortly  after  sunset — a  marvellous  sight. 
A  pair  of  Stonechats  were  seen  near  Limber  Double  Gates  on 
the  20th,  and  on  the  25th  eight  Goldfinches  were  seen  in  the 
same  parish. 

As  a  result  of  the  summer  drought,  and  an  almost  total 
absence  of  the  usual  heavy  autumn  rains,  the  water  in  the  river 
Freshney  reached  a  very  low  level  during  December,  and 
numerous  small  islands  appeared.  On  the  27th  a  Jack  Snipe 
was  twice  disturbed  at  the  same  spot,  and  a  Water  Rail  was 
seen  in  flight.  Redshank  and  Common  Snipe  were  numerous, 
and  a  Grey  Wagtail  was  seen  by  the  water’s  edge.  On  the 
same  day  a  small  party  of  Sanderling  and  a  few  Rock  Pipits 
were  seen  on  the  shore  at  Cleethorpes.  There  were  20  Com¬ 
mon  Pochard,  five  Tufted  Duck  and  a  mature  drake  Golden¬ 
eye  at  Newsham  Lake  on  the  28th.  A  Water  Rail  was  seen 
swimming  in  the  Humberstone  beck  on  the  31st 

Thus  ended  another  eventful  year,  during  which  we  had 
made  observations  regarding  130  species  of  birds,  and  of  these 
we  had  found  the  nests  of  73.  We  think  it  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  W^ater  Rail  and  Kingfisher  both  seem  to  be  increasing 
in  the  Grimsby  district,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  can  record  the  nesting  of  the  first-mentioned. 
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Capt.  W.  A.  Cragg,  of  Threekingham,  reports  : — 

“In  January  a  fine  Peregrine  Falcon  was  unfortunately 
shot  at  Holbeach  Marsh. 

On  March  gth,  about  io  a.m.,  I  saw  a  bird  which  I  am 
convinced  was  an  Eagle.  It  was  flying,  mobbed  by  Crows, 
quite  low  and  settled  by  Aswarby  Thorns.  Later  a  juvenile 
male  White-tailed  Eagle  was  killed  at  Aswarby  and  secured 
by  Capt.  J.  S.  Reeve  of  Leadenham. 

A  Lapwing  was  shot  on  August  21st  at  Donington  with  a 
metal  ring  round  its  leg.  The  ring  was  marked  “  Buda  Pest 
75183”.  The  ring  was  sent  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Witherby.  He 
wrote  to  Mr.  Schenk  in  Buda  Pest  who  informed  him  that  the 
bird  was  ringed  in  the  spring  of  1933  Feherto,  Western 
Hungary,  as  a  nestling.  The  bird  when  shot  was  hardly  full 
grown.  Mr.  Schenk  states  that  no  previous  Lapwing  from 
Hungary  has  been  recorded  in  England  and  that  he  has  no 
record  of  movement  earlier  than  the  end  of  September. 

There  was  a  big  flight  of  Woodcock  here  about  the  14th 
of  November  ”. 

Mr.  Stafford  Walter,  Horncastle,  sent  to  the  City  and 
County  Museum,  Lincoln,  on  April  15th,  an  abnormally 
coloured  Jackdaw  (light  brownish-grey)  shot  at  Hemingby. 
He  also  reported  in  August  that  a  white  Sparrow  had  been 
seen  at  Horncastle  and  a  white  Swallow  at  Tattershall. 


Stoat.  Miss  G.  Mann  of  Horbling  tells  us  that  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26th  she  saw  a  Stoat  near  Horbling  rolling  a  hen’s  egg 
across  a  road  ;  and  that  in  so  doing  it  pushed  the  egg  with  its 
nose,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 

Mrs.  Carter  has  presented  a  large  number  of  County 
specimens  collected  by  our  late  President,  Mr.  C.  S.  Caiter, 
of  Louth,  to  the  City  and  County  Museum,  Lincoln.  The 
numerous  fossils  from  the  White  Chalk  (which  have  been 
arranged  in  cabinets)  are  particularly  useful,  and  materially 
augment  the  reference  collection  of  local  geology. 
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Obituary.  On  going  to  press  we  regret  to  receive  from 
Mr.  G.  H.  Allison  news  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  well- 
known  Bryologist,  Mr.  J.  J.  Marshall,  who,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  Union,  rendered  considerable  assistance  to  our 
workers  in  that  branch  of  Botany.  Long  ago  he  assisted  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Larder,  of  Louth,  in  the  identification  of  many 
mosses — then  during  his  residence  in  Grimsby  (1909-1916)  he 
worked  with  Mr.  Allison — and  thus  his  name  occurs  frequently 
in  our  recent  pages.  He  died  at  Lyndhurst  on  April  12th. 


FRESHNEY  BOG”. 
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The  arrangements  for  the  Field  Meetings  for  1934 
include  an  early  visit  to  the  area  known  to  Lincolnshire  natur¬ 
alists  as  “  Freshney  Bog  ”. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  been  renowned  for  its 
many  rare  plants,  and  several  uncommon  birds  have  visited  it. 
The  late  John  Cordeaux,  our  first  President,  lived  near  and 
loved  to  investigate  this  area ;  many  of  our  members  have 
spent  much  time  there  and  found  many  good  things  in  all 
branches  of  Natural  History. 

It  is  now  becoming  encroached  upon  by  the  advancement 
of  the  buildings  of  a  large  town.  The  site  itself  may  not  be 
built  upon,  but  to  use  it  as  a  public  open  space  would  mean 
the  extinction  of  its  rarities. 

The  suggestion  that  it  be  a  Nature  Reserve  and  Sanctu¬ 
ary  is  therefore  made  and  that  would  be  a  highly  desirable  use 
for  this  interesting  area. 

The  natural  features  comprise  river  and  “blow-wells,” 
woodland,  bog,  &c.,  and  if  so  reserved  the  rare  plants  would 
soon  reassert  themselves.  It  is  the  best  place  in  the  County 
for  the  Bog-bean,  and  Cardamine  aviara  is  plentiful.  The  Grass 
of  Parnassus  used  to  occur  and  may  still  survive. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  get  the  opinions  of  Nature- 
lovers  regarding  this  suggestion  and  also  ways  and  means  for 
securing  its  object.  The  educational  value  of  such  a  use  of 
this  ground  is  beyond  doubt. 

The  support  of  the  “Wild  Plant  Conservation  Board” 


could  be  relied  on. 
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